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SPOT, ONE OF THE LEADDRS OF THE ALLAN & DARLING TEAM. 
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FOR THE SUPREMACY OF THE TRAIL 














An Alaskan woman who has ‘‘mushed’’ over the trails 
of the frozen north and who owns a fine string of sled 
dogs, writes of Alaska’s greatest annual sporting event. 








ESTHER 


The great All-Alaska Sweepstakes dog 
team race lays claim to being one of the 
most interesting sporting events in the 
world—for added to the speed and en- 
durance which form the main features 
of racing, there are many elements in 
this contest which make it unique. 

There is the distance of 408 miles on 
a trail that passes out on the ice of 
Bering Sea, over vast wastes.of sncw, 
frozen streams and lakes, over huge 
mountains and through blizzard-swept 
divides; there is the possibility of storms 
so fierce and sudden that driver and 
team may be blown off a course and lost 
for hours at a time; there is the perfect 
physical condition necessary for the 
men and the dogs, and there is the ab- 
solute control of the men over the dogs 
which requires months of careful train- 
ing. This training does not mean merely 
driving the dogs to accustom them to the 
enormous distance they must travel, but 


DARLING 


it means watching the individual peculi- 
arities of each dog, and considering its 
good and bad points with reference to 
harmony in team work. Then the effect 
of foods must be noted, and the length 
of time that it takes the food to digest, 
and a diet selected that is best suited to 
the peculiar needs of each team. In 
fact, ‘‘training’’ means untiring effort 
in the cultivation of each dog’s intelli- 
gence, and in the care of each dog’s 
body. 

That there shall be no cruelty to dogs 
that become lame or exhausted, or in any 
manner a detriment, a rule of the Nome 
Kennel Club, under whose auspices the 
race is run, makes it necessary to return 
with every dog, alive or dead, with 
which the teams started, it being in this 
way to every driver’s advantage to keep 
his dogs in the best of condition that he 
may not be cbliged to carry a dead or 
disabled dog on his sled. 
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The first of these Arctie race. —that 
of 1908—was more or less experimental, 
and it was found that the two hours be- 


A. A. (“SCOTTY’’) ALLAN, KNOWN AS 
“THE KING OF THE TRAIL.” 
tween the starts of the teams made the 
outcome largely a question of luck in- 
stead of the speed of the dogs or the 
skill of the drivers—for between the 
first and last teams, with ten entries, 
there was a difference of twenty hours. 
In that time several of the first teams 
were in a terrible blizzard, losing many 
hours at a road house, where they were 
foreed to seek shelter to keep from freez- 
ing, while the last teams to start es- 
eaped the worst of the storm and were 
detained but a short while. This, of 
course, gave them an enormous advan- 
tage as time was computed from the hour 
each team left Nome till it returned, no 
allowance being made for delays of any 
sort. The start of all teams at once is 


deemed inexpedient, as the dogs would 
probably get into serious fights, and so 


it was decided that in the race of 1909 
the teams should leave 15 minutes apart. 
There were fourteen teams in the con- 
test, which made but three and a half 
hours between the first and last teams, 
thus giving all practically the same 
weather conditions to face. In this race, 
won by the team driven by ‘‘Seotty”’ 
Allan, with Perey Blatchford second, a 
new element of interest was added—for 
a Russian team, owned by Goosok, and 
driven by Thrustup, won third place 
with Siberian dogs, which up to then had 
excited nothing but mirth as racers. 
While not making any great bursts of 
speed, they became distinctly a type to 
be reckoned with in the future, for they 
showed unusual endurance and steadi- 
ness of gait. Fox Ramsay, a young 
Seotchman, interested in mining in 
Alaska, who had driven a team of Alas- 
kan dogs in this race, now became inter- 
ested in the Siberian dogs, and went 
over to Siberia, a distance of some hun- 
dred and eighty miles from Nome, and 
returned with about seventy-five of the 
best dogs he could obtain, and two men 
who understood them thoroughly. With 
the first snows of the winter, three teams 
of the Siberians were put into training. 
They make an attractive appearance 
in harness, being much more evenly 
matched as to size and general char-’ 
acteristics than a team of Alaskan dogs 
—the term Alaskan merely meaning that 
they are born in this country, and may 
be of all breeds. The Siberians are 
small, have pointed noses, thick hair, 
prick ears and show strong traces of the 
fox, while the Alaskans, pointers, setters, 
hounds, St. Bernards or what not, fre- 
quently have a strain of the timber wolf 
inherited through some McKenzie River 
huskie or Eskimo ancestor. Great con- 
cern in the respective merits of these two 








distinct types was manifested early 
in the season, and when the serious 
training for the great April race of 1910 
began, the dog experts were divided in 
their allegiance. The Siberians were 
wonderfully even in their work, seeming 
to be tireless, requiring but little food 
and little time in which to digest it, 
while the Alaskans showed superior 
qualities on bad trails and in storms, 
made sudden spurts that belied apparent 
weariness, and evineed a pride and re- 
sponsiveness that spoke of forefathers 
well trained in the field. It must be 
understood that the dogs are not driven 
with reins, but by spoken orders, the 
‘‘leader’’ of the team. understanding all 
that is said to him, and guiding the 
others according to direction. An excel- 
lent ‘‘leader’’ is a necessity, and in 
many teams there will be found several 
dogs that are capable of filling that im- 
portant post. 

The All Alaska Sweepstakes of 1910 
was run over what is called a true ‘‘Si- 
berian trail’’—smooth and hard and icy 
—and the time made was marvelous. 
John Johnson, a Russian Finn, driving 
a Siberian team owned and entered by 
Col. Charles Ramsay of London, came 
in first in 74 hours, 14 minutes and 22 
seconds. Fox Ramsay, driving his own 
team came second in 76 hours, 9 minutes 
and 22 seconds, closely followed by 
‘*Seotty’’ Allan in 76 hours, 33 minutes 
and 26 seconds, driving a team of Alas- 
kans owned by himself and Mrs. C. E. 
Darling. It seemed a signal victory for 
the Siberians; but Allan, far and wide 
accepted as one of the best dog men in 
the country, stoutly mainti.‘ned his faith 
in the Alaskans and at once announced 
that he and Mrs. Darling would be 
ready with an entry for the race 
of 1911 to show that their favorites 
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were by no means ‘‘down and out.’’ 

This great ‘‘Classic of the North,’’ 
this dash across the snow-swept land 
from Bering Sea to the Arctie and re- 
turn, has all of the elements of excite- 
ment attached to a horse race, extended 
over a period three days and nights, and 
there is but little sleep in Nome during 
this time. The trail, for the most part, 
lies along a telephone line, with road 
houses, camps and settlements close 
enough so that news by telephone is con- 
stant. One learns of the condition of 
each driver and his team at every sta- 
tion and bulletins are posted in all clubs, 
saloons and places of amusement. The 
telephone company has_ contributed 
largely to the suecess of these races in 


-its fine service, and the courtesy of the 


operators, who day and night give re- 
ports, that the progress of the racers may 
be marked on maps and score cards. 
The drivers can use their own dis- 
eretion about the stops to be made—only 
one being obligatory at Candle, the end 
of the first half of the race, where the 
teams are examined and checked up by 
judges appointed by the Nome Kennel 
Club. Not the least scientific feature of 
the race is the ability of a driver to real- 
ize exactly how much rest he can afford 
to take himself and give his dogs with- 
out the unnecessary loss of a moment. 
He must know what the other teams 
have done and are capable of doing; he 
must drive his own race, and he must 
know how the other men are driving 
theirs. In the sweepstakes of 1909, 
‘*Seotty’’ Allan had over six hours of 
rest at Candle, though the others had 
pulled out and were well on the return 
trip when he took the trail. Nome was 
in a ferment; the men who had backed 
him heavily thought he was ‘‘sleeping 
the race away,’’ and it certainly looked 
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as if it would be difficult to make up 
those hours. But he had planned his 
campaign well; he had figured the pos- 
sibilities of the other teams in that mad 
dash toward Nome, and felt that none 


save the one driven by Blatchford, and 


belonging to the same stable as ‘‘Scot- 
ty’s,’’ could hope to last through the 
desperate struggle after leaving Timber. 
The others having exhausted their 


strength too early in the game began 
to falter, and Allan and Blatchford ar- 
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in front of all the others during the first 
half of the race, in reality setting the 
pace, which is regarded as very unwise, 
it did not seem likely that he could keep 
up the same steady gait the last half. 
In fact, he appeared so exhausted that 
from each road house came messages 
that he would be unable to reach the 
next station. Camp after camp was 
passed. Still the reports came that he 
was ‘‘all in’’ and still the ‘‘Iron Man,’’ 
as he has since been ealled, advanced 


enter 














ALLAN & DARLING TEAM. THIRD, ALL-ALASKA SWEEPSTAKE, 1910. 


rived in Nome first and second, the for- 
mer 15 minutes ahead of the latter, in 
82 hours, 2 minutes and 41 seconds; the 
third team not getting in till over 7 
hours later. 

But that condition and circumstances 
change the results of a race in spite of 
the most careful figuring, was proved in 
1910, when John Johnson was one of 
the greatest surprises Nome has ever 
known. He had not been reckoned as a 
probability, and although he kept well 


toward his goal. The prediction that he 
would ‘‘blow up on the trail’’ was not 
realized, and when he passed Solomon, 
then Safety and a despairing prophet 
said, ‘‘He surely must blow up before 
Cape Nome.’’ The fears or hopes of the 
entire camp were graphically expressed 
by the sporting Chinese cook of the club, 
who remarked tersely (and with disgust ; 
his money being on Allan and Ramsay) 
‘*That man Finn John, he will not blow 
up; his fuse too damn long’’—and so it 
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proved, for he reached Nome in little 
more than 74 hours, breaking all ree- 
ords and beating Fox Ramsay and 
‘*Seotty’’ Allan by over two hours. 

The victories of 1909 and 1910, so 
thrilling yet so different—the one due 
to actual generalship and a masterly 
comprehension of all phases of the trail ; 
the other to almost superhuman physical 
endurance and grim determination; one 
seeming to prove the merits of the Alas 
kan dogs, the other of the Siberians, all 
served to rouse the keenest enthusiasm 
for the race of 1911. It was no longer 
a contest of experiments; it was now 
well known what the men and dogs could 
do in this wild speeding across the 
Northern wastes, and every one looked 
for a struggle that would keep the camp 
breathless, and no one was disappointed. 

There were six teams entered and six 








of the best mushers in all Alaska to 
handle them. 

Allan and Darling (Allan, driver). 

Johnson and Madsen (John Johnson, 
driver). 

Bowen and Delzene (Delzene, driver). 

Coke Hill (self, driver). 

Charles Johnson (self, driver). 

Captain Martin Crimmins, U. S. A. 
(Eastaugh, driver). 

At an early hour on the morning of 
April 10th, the streets were filled with 
people wearing the colors of their fa- 
vorites —the grandstands and many 
buildings were gay with the Kennel 
Club ‘‘Green and Gold,’’ and excite- 
ment ran high. Three Siberian and 
three Alaskan teams divided the inter- 
est very evenly and each driver had his 


ALLAN & DARLING TEAM. WINNERS FOURTH ANNUAL ALL-ALASKA SWEEPSTAKE., 1911. 


staunch partisans. 

It was 9 o’clock. All was in readiness ; 
the hush of expectation fell on the wait- 
ing throngs; then the clear note of the 
bugle broke the intense stillness, a sig- 

















nal was given, and ‘‘Scotty’’ Allan, with 
the Allan and Darling team of eleven 
Alaskans, was headed for the Arctic, fol- 
lowed by deafening cheers.. The starts 
this year were made ten minutes apart, 
and each team was given an ovation as it 
paused a brief moment between the 
judges’ and the starters’ stands, and 
then at the drop of the flag, began its 
long struggle for the supremacy of the 
trail. 

There is no rest in Nome during these 
‘‘dog days,’’ and no talk of anything 
save the race; and everything is noted 
that throws any light on possible results. 
It was discovered that in the Allan and 
Darling team the three old dogs, Tom, 
Dick and Harry (bird‘dogs with a pro- 
nounced wolf strain), veterans of all 
four sweepstakes, were a drag on the 
spirited new dogs, mostly pups of not 
more than 18 months of age. It gave 
ample food for discussion, some contend- 
ing that so experienced a driver as 
‘*Scotty’’ should have recognized the 
fact that, like athletes too long in train- 
ing, they were ‘‘stale,’’ while-. gthers 
claimed that he felt they were the back- 
bone of the team and would still be in 
good form when the youngsters had worn 
themselves out. This proved to be the 
ease, and wise old Tom, Dick and Harry 
saved themselves till every atom of 
strength and courage was needed by both 
dogs and men. 

The number of dogs driven in a team is 
optional with the driver, and varies ac- 
cording to his idea of how many can be 
used to advantage, it being a nice point 
in the sport to select enough to keep up 
to the required standard of speed and 
endurance, yet not to embarrass himself 
with too many for good team work. 
This year the Alaskan teams contained 
ten or eleven dogs each, with an aver- 
age weight of 75 pounds to the dog, and 
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the Siberians from fourteen to seventeen 
dogs, whose weight possibly averaged 50 
pounds. 

, Before long reports began to come in 


«from the road-houses, and the usual tense 


excitement’ of this-unparalleled race pre- 


‘yailed. Froni Topkok,-a distance of 


forty-seven miles, came the word that 
‘‘Scotty’’-was ‘‘resting,’’ which eaused 
smiles or groans. John Johnson had 
reached Topkok, and had pushed ahead, 
and the others: were speeding toward 
them.- It was anybody’s raee. Charlie 
Johnson,:a most expert trailsman, with 
his Siberians, had a phenomenal recerd 
in the Solomon Derby of February, 
1911, of sixty-five miles in 6 hours and 
5 minutes. Captain Crimmins, the pop- 
ular president of the Kennel Club, en- 
tered a team which he had bought of 
Fox Ramsay and which had won second 
honors in 1910, and his driver, Teddy 
Eastaugh, was considered capable. Coke 
Hill, the assistant United States district 
attorney, with ten fine Alaskans, was 
himself one of the greatest athletes in 
the annals of the University of Calli- 
fornia. 

Fay Delzene, who was also driving 
some magnificent Alaskans, was new at 
racing, but had experience and ability. 
The teams were selected and 
equipped, and each was a worthy foe. 
On they dashed, and the news came that 
the racing attorney had beaten all en- 
tries and broken all records to Candle, 
having gone 204 miles in 30 hours and 
50 minutes, with the others not far be- 
hind him. — All rested here, and Nome 
anxiously watched for the reports of 
their cepartures.. Again ‘‘Seotty’’ was 
‘*resting too long.’’ He arrived at 7:50 
Pp. M, and had not left at midnight. One 
o’clock came, and two, and ‘‘Scotty’’ 
was still at Candle. It was a maddening 
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delay to his impatient backers. It was 
said that his dogs were in bad shape and 
that he was rubbing the frost from their 
feet, but no defnite word came. Finally 
the wearers of the ‘‘White and Gold’’ 
breathed more freely, for at 2:37 a. m., 
after a stay of 6 hours and 47 minutes, 
“*Scotty’’ had hit the trail for Nome, 
and the whole North knew that the race 
was on in earnest, for Allan’s policy has 
ever been to do his real driving on the 
‘‘home stretch.’’ At times the trails 
were heavy and often obliterated, soft 
snow piling up like drifts of feathers 
through which the dogs fought their 
way, the men encouraging them mile 
after mile over the gray whiteness that 
stretched unbroken through the narrow 
divides, seeming to slacken the speed of 
the racers by invisible barriers. Once 
in the storm ‘‘Seotty’’ lost a dog and 
went back nearly a mile to find him, 
and that, too, when every instant count- 
ed. Excitement was now at fever heat. 
**Seotty’’ was steadily gaining, and 
when he passed all the others before 
reaching Baker’s cabin, about a hundred 
miles from Nome, his sympathizers were 
jubilant. But at Baker’s there was an- 
other unaccountable delay. One by one 
the rest of the teams went by, ‘‘Scotty’’ 
still waited, and Nome still worried. 
When after five hours, ‘‘Scotty’’ was 
once more ‘‘under way,’’ it was reported 
that his dogs looked overfed and were 
heavy and uncertain in their gait. In 
the next few miles the messages were 
‘*all things to all people,’’ the chances 
of the various teams seeming fairly 
equal, but at Topkok Allan made an- 
other spurt, and this was the beginning 
of the end. Valiantly the others bat- 
tled, but the Scotchman’s ‘‘rest’’ and 
‘‘overfeeding’’ were justified at last, 
and he and his dogs relentlessly forged 
ahead. Tom, Dick and Harry, reluctant 
in the start, were steady in the finish; 
Spot, a novice in last years’ race, a dog of 
magnificent appearance and great pride, 
seemed to run for the mere love of the 
sport; Jack McMillan, in three races re- 
garded as unconquerable by other driv- 
ers, had become gently amenable to or- 
ders, and Baldy, the hero of the terrible 
blizzard of 1909, when he and Kid led 
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their team to victory through a howling 
storm, gave to his master his faithful 
best, and there is no better in all the 
North. These were the ‘‘old guard”’ 
who were the inspiration to the new 
dogs, some of whom were ‘‘passengers’”’ 
in the sled at times, when they were ton 
weary to keep the pace that the more ex- 
perienced dogs held. 

Seward Peninsula waited in-suspense. 
There is always the ‘‘luck of the trail,’’ 
which may change an almost certain tri- 
umph into a dire defeat; but finally the 
guns at Fort Davis, four miles down the 
coast, told that the first team was in 
sight; and, when nearer town, the whis- 
tles and bells announced the victor, all 
of Nome was out to give a rousing wel- 
come to ‘‘Seotty’’ Allan and his Alas- 
kans, who at 5:45 p.m., on April 12th, 
crossed the line at Barracks Square, un- 
der the American and Scotch flags, win- 
ning the famous Sweepstakes of 1911 in 
80 hours, 49 minutes, 41 2-5 seconds. 
This hardy little Scotchman has cer. 
tainly earned his right to the title, 
‘*King of the Trail,’’ for he has been in 
each of the four Alaska sweepstakes and 
has never been ‘‘out of the money.’’ In 
1908 he won second place, in 1909 first, 
in 1910 third, and in 1911 again first, 
a marvelous record when the distance of 
408 miles is considered, and when the 
hazards of trail are counted. Coke Hill 
came in second in 82 hours, and Charlie 
Johnson some 53 minutes later. 

The winning of this unique race is a 
great achievement, and the losing is a 
great one, too, for— 


‘‘There’s honor and praise awaiting, 
And whether they win or fail, 
They’re heroes all in the eyes of the 
North 
For their pluck on the Arctic trail.’’ 


NOTE.—Information has just been received 
by us.from Mrs. Darling, one of the owners 
of the winning team, that the Allan & 
Darling team were again victorious this year, 
having won what is now called the “Carnival 
Sweepstakes.” There had been some talk of 
inaugurating such a race (which is a de- 
parture from the old races, that were termed 
the Solomon Derby), shortening the course, 
and instead of running from Nome to Candle 
and return, 408 miles, making it only from 
Nome to Council and return, 360 miles. This 
we presume is the event mentioned in a wire 
received by Mrs. Darling, as follows: 
“Greetings. Success. We have won the Car- 
nival Sweepstakes.”’—Editor, 
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Ycu’ve been roped an’ saddled an’ bridled an’ straddled, 
I’ve spurred you an’ quirted you, too! 
You squealed an’ cavorted an’ sunfished an’ snorted, 
As ’round the corral we both flew! 
Yer temper is sassy; yer action is classy; 
For buckin’ you’ve sure got an itch! 
I’ve swore I will bust you so that I kin trust you, 
So pitch, you ol’ pie-eater, pitch! 


Yer eye is afire with one bad desire— 
To git me down there in the dirt. 
Go to it, ol’ feller! There’s no streak of yeller 
Beneath my ol’ blue flannel shirt! 
I’ve met you an’ matched you; I’ve larruped an’ scratched you; 
You cain’t pile me there in the ditch! 
You won’t be the winner, you buck-jumpin’ sinner, 
So pitch, you ol’ pie-eater, pitch! 


You’re gruntin’ an’ plungin’ an’ squealin’ an’ lungin’, 
An’ corkscrewin’ ’round like a top! 

You’d sure like to eat me, but you cain’t onseat me, 
I'll ride you, ol’, hawss, till you drop! 

You are a jim-dandy; you’re tough an’ you’re sandy; 
The way you go to it is rich! 

So keep on a-humpin’ yer back up an’ jumpin’, 
An’ pitch, you ol’ pie-eater, pitch! 


Yer gittin’ some wheezy; you don’t find it easy 
To rattle this whoopin’ cowpunch! 

In spite of yer kickin’, you'll find me still stickin’, 
So lemme jest hand you:this hunch: 

You ain’t the fust disgustéd cayuse I’ve busted, 
An’ rode to a frazzle an’ sich; 

If you only knew it, you gotta come to it, 
£o pitch, you ol’ pie-eater, PITCH! 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 


























A chinook had softened the snow, 
causing it to settle considerably. This 
had been followed by a little rain, the 
rain turning to a soft snow—the kind 
that clings to everything it comes in 
contact with, considered by the deer 
hunter unfortunate enough to be found 
in the bush when it is in evidence, a 
few shades wetter than water, and 400 
degrees colder than ice at the Pole. 
These were the conditions when that 
heathenish Savage suggested mowitch, 
and, foolishly, I entered into partner- 
ship with him, the sworn object being 
the undoing of mowitch or drown and 
freeze, alternately, in the attempt. Now, 
I don’t know anything about the sensa- 
tions to be expected from drowning in or- 
dinary water, but from plenty of experi- 
ence while in the wet bush, I am of the 
opinion that it is anything but a de- 
sirable way of ending one’s earthly 
career. I remember of once hearing a 
riverman say, after he had put in about 
half of his time in the river driving logs, 
and the other half in the thick brush, 
weeping wet from rain the previous 
night: ‘‘I don’t mind being drowned 
in the river, but I hate like to be 
drowned in the bush.’’ From this it 
would seem that if one could hunt deer 
in the river it would be preferable to 
hunting them in the wet bush, but I do 
not pretend to be certain as to the cor- 
rectness of this, as my experience has 
been confined principally to the bush. 
Within a half hour after entering the 
thick brush where the three mowitch had 
led, I was as wet as water ever makes a 
man. But this was of no consequence 
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so far as I was concerned, but I did feel 
a bit sorry for the Redskin, doing my 
best to keep him dry, all efforts, how- 
ever, proving futile, he, in another half 
hour being as thoroughly soaked as the 
white man who had done his best to 
shield him from the watery element. It 
would be but a repetition of experiences 
of many other hunters to relate the puz- 
zling problem of following those tracks, 
separating the fresh ones from those 
made just before the snow quit; the 
backtracking, the criss-crossing, and 
finally where all ideas as to which way 
the three deer finally left the ticket 
ending. Then the usual circling to de- 
termine the point, the picking up of the 
trail, the losing of same again where 
the tracks became tangled in the next 
thicket, then the whistling of the big 
buck, which undoubtedly was even then 
within less than fifty yards, but impos- 
sible to see, due to the dense brush that 
proved his safeguard. Again the cir- 
cling, the finding of the trail, and again 
the whistling of the unseen buck, this 
repeated three times, which evidently 
sighted the hunter this time, as when 
the trail was next picked up he, with 
the two does, was running. After fol- 
lowing: a short distance, the 20-foot 
jumps shortened, and within a half mile 
the tracks indicated a walk, but as the 
tracks led up the steep mountain, it was 
evident that the chase might be a long 
one. As the mountain was climbed the 


snow became deeper and the climbing 


more difficult, but in hopes of finally 
overhauling the deer which I had been 
so close to but had not seen, impelled me 
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to persist. At last, across a little moun- 
tain stream, but something like 175 
yards off, dimly outlined through the 
top of some intervening brush, and the 
edge of a cloud that absolutely hid 
everything just beyond, was my buck 
with the whistling disposition. He was 
working his way with some difficulty, 
apparently, for a higher and probably 
what he considered, far safer location 
for him and his beloved. His career 
was cut short when the .303 spoke, and 
it has a way of speaking in a sharp, 
commanding sort of tone, whose meaning 
is unmistakably clear. Down he went, 
skating down the steep mountain through 
the deep snow, always on his knees, un- 
able to regain his’feet. I hesitated sev- 
eral seconds before deciding to shoot 
him a second time; and while I felt quite 
certain that that first shot had done its 
work, it finally occurred to me that an 
additional hole in his hide would amount 
to but little, and it would put him out 
of his misery a few ‘seconds sooner, 
though I did dislike spoiling any more 
meat with one of those sausage-produc- 
ing soft-point .303s. The second bullet 
caught him in center of the neck, just 
front of shoulder, and when that bullet 
landed it will be understood that that 
shot instantly converted the whistling 
buck into venison. The first shot had 
struck a few inches higher than in- 
tended, just back of the shoulder, stop- 
ping on opposite side. 

The cloud, which was quite dense 
just beyond the big buck, undoubtedly 
prevented me from seeing and getting 
excellent shooting at the two does, for 
later I discovered that one of them, until 
thirty yards or so past where the buck 
lay, had been walking, but from that 
point had been running. Being late, 
and as I was pretty well satisfied, any- 
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way, I called the hunt off for the day. 
~ * * * * 
Straight north a half mile the four 
tracks led through sixteen inches of 
newly fallen snow, then turning, led to 
the west towards the second bench, 
where they entered the dense brush. 
‘‘They’ll keep in this brush around 
the side of the mountain for a mile or 
so, and then circle that little meadow 
and head for that jungle at the head of 
the creek where we had our tent four 
years ago.’’ That was Jay’s prediction, 
and; had we acted on his advice and 
headed for the little meadow, thereby 
dodging over a mile of heavy brush, 
we’d have cut out a lot of disagreeable 
tracking. But having known of deer 
bedding in that particular district, but 
part way to the top of the bench, and 
where the brush gave way for a short 
distance to fallen timber, and where the 
logs were lying in all directions, I held 
stubbornly to the opinion that it would 
be best to follow in the hopes of finding 
them there. It was true that the pros- 
pects of getting sight of the game in 
such a place was anything but the best, 
but as one big buck had fallen a victim 
to my Winchester there, it was but 
natural to think that another day might 
find us at the end of a mowitch trail in 
that very locality. As I have mentioned, 
this particular place was often a bed- 
ding place for deer, but although we 
wiggled and wormed our way through 
there the day in question, it was only to 
learn that the deer had made the circle 
Jay had predicted they would, and 
after cautiously following the trail until 
mid-afternoon, during which one of us 
invariably kept at one side of the trail 
and in the most likely places for sighting 
the game, while the other kept the tracks 
in view, it was finally decided that we 
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were about as near the deer as before 
starting. Barring the fact that the trail 
had described nearly a half-circle, there 
was nothing to indicate that the deer 
were intending to bed. To the best of 
our ability to read deer sign, they evi- 
dently were on the march, and if we 
followed, it was mere conjecture as to 
where we would wind up by dark. We 
had held to the opinion that eventually 
the tracks would lead down towards the 
lower benches, but here they turned di- 
rectly up the mountain, and while it 
was not very steep at this particular 
place, the brush was dense, the down- 
timber tumbled about like jack-straws, 
and if the trail held to its then present 
course, nothing less than topping the 
mountain by dark was our portion. 
**Let’s chew,’’ said Jay, ‘‘and we’ll 
decide what’s to be done while resting.”’ 


Kicking the snow away from a large fir, 
our Winchesters were leaned against it 
convenient in case of need. 

“*Here, have half of this cake; twice 


9? 


too much for me,’’ and Jay tossed a 
piece of fruit cake in my direction— 
said cake looking mighty good to me, 
though it’s seldom I burden myself 
with such a luxury for the noon lunch 
while on the mowitch trail. 

‘*It’s a bargain if you’ll help me in 
disposing of half of this venison,’’ and 
a ‘‘hunk’’ of particularly tough mo- 
witch soon found itself in his possession. 
After ‘‘rassling’’ with it for a few sec- 
onds, he remarked: ‘‘Seems to me it’s 
pretty much all pony,’’ a remark that 
calls for the following in explanation. 
As related by a Siwash, the tale runs 
thusly : 

‘*Me buy alcohol of saloon keeper 
Take home; drink up; but him pretty 
much all water. Bime by my pony die. 
Me sell saloon man one quarter moose 
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meat. But—him pretty much all pony.’’ 

After our lunch, the trail was again 
taken up. Three hundred yards farther 
on and while we were both standing on 
a large log, Jay just in front of me, 
those mowitch were seen just over his 
shoulder coming down the slope at a 
speed I have never seen equaled by any- 
thing related to the animal kingdom. 
The brush was densely thick on all sides, 
and the only thing that made possible 
my seeing those deer was my being some 
three or four feet above the ground on 
that log. And even then to have seen 
those deer would have been impossible 
but for the fact that there was a narrow 
channel through the brush directly to- 
wards the deer, partly due to said brush 
for some hundred feet or so having been 
erushed down when the tree we were 
standing on crashed to earth years be- 
fore. 1 have seen deer often making 
their sky-seraping jumps, their desper-. 
ate plunging through deep snow, thick 
brush and down-timber, across ragged 
gulehes and over boulder-strewn flats, 
not to mention icy mountain sides, where 
nearly any other animal with a less sure 
footing would invariably have skated to 
destruction, but never have I seen any- 
thing in the animal line covering the 
distanee at a single jump, or equaling 
the speed of these deer in their desper- 
ate flight for other quarters. 

During the few seconds those deer 
were coming in our direction, my think- 
ing machinery was worked to the limit. 
but to no advantage. Jay was directly 
between me and those fast-flying deer. 
We were both on the same log, which 
was covered deeply with snow, making 


‘it impossible to side-step in an effort to 


shoot past him. To have jumped off the 
log would have plunged one in the snow 
to the neck (a bit of exaggeration here) 
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placing me on lower ground and pre- 
eluding the possibility of a shot from 
such a location, due to the dense brush 
that would then have intervened. The 
only thing for me to do was to wait, in 
the expectation of helping make a ‘‘pile- 
up’’ when they passed. Which side they 
would pass was mere conjecture. Jay 
had not seen them until they were with- 
in thirty yards, and the very instant his 
eye fell on them they swerved, with 
mighty bounds, to the right, disappear- 
ing in the thick brush for some forty 
yards or so, and then as Jay caught a 
glimpse of deer hair a little later, he had 
a snap shot at said hair, nearly falling 
from the snow-covered log while pulling 
off this interesting little stunt. The deer 
had come down the mountain single file. 
The instant they turned they were for- 
ever out of danger from me, as it was 


impossible for me to ‘see them again. 
While coming down the slope they had 
been in my sight but a very few seconds, 
but a man moderately quick on trigger 
should have accounted for two or three 
of those deer had he had unobstructed 
view of them as they came plunging 


down that brush-covered slope. Regret- 
fully I lowered the hammer of my Win- 
chester, asking Jay if he had scored. 

‘There wasn’t a chance in ten mil- 
lion,’’ he remarked, ‘‘but I took it. Let’s 
look for blood.”’ 

Examination revealed neither blood 
nor hair. Following the tracks down on 
to the next bench, however, Jay had the 
satisfaction of getting one of those mo- 
witch—a large one, too—as it plunged 
to its death through the thick brush that 
in this instance afforded no protection. 
A smaller one was more fortunate, how- 
ever, drawing a fierce fusillade from the 
.33, getting off without a_ scratch, 
whether due to the thick brush, the sky- 
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scraping jumps over fallen logs, or some 
of the many other funny little stunts 
the elusive mowitch seems always to 
have up his sleeve, has never been quite 
clear. This was one of the many of my 
unlucky days, not a shot having been 
fired from my Winchester. 

The deer Jay had killed, I believe, I 
had stated was a large one. The farther 
we dragged it the larger it grew. Espe. 
cially did it seem of mammoth propor- 
tions when worrying it over an especially 
big log, across deep cafions and up steep 
hillsides, the deep snow always in evi- 
dence, but all these pleasant little inci- 
dents are inseparable from deer hunting 
in such sections. 

* * * * * 

**T’d give $5 to get to pull a bead on 
the buck that made that track,’’ Jay re- 
marked, as we examined the _heart- 
shaped impressions in the snow. ‘‘ Yes, 
or at the one that made this one, or this 
one,’’ I added, pointing to two other 
trails but a few feet farther on. ‘‘Gee! 
all big ones,’’ said Jay, glancing at the 
tracks, followed by an anxious look in 
all directions. Then he added, ‘‘They’ve 
everything in their favor to day. Deep 
snow and crusted. Noisy as the deuce. 
Then they’re sure to keep to this brush 
—that is, of course, if they don’t head 
for the ‘‘Horse Shoe’’ country. Of 
course, if they head that way we can 
do nothing on a day like this, as 
that is even a worse proposition than 
in here where we are.’’ 

It’s the same old story: following the 
tracks that mixed in the most confusing 
way, requiring frequent circling to pick 
up again, wading through the deep snow, 
erusted just enough to all but support 
the weight of a man, the noise following 
the breaking through of said man at 
every step, warning everything with ears 














for hundreds of yards that deer hunters 
—foolish ones—were out; all this, then 
the decision to abandon the tracks, fol- 
low up a ridge some hundreds of yards, 
then cirele to the left, working our way 
down in the hopes of finding those deer 
in a particularly good section for deer 
—not good for deer hunters, however, as 
brush was even thicker there than else- 
where—only to stumble on to three does 
which we discovered later were an en 
tirely different bunch from the ones we 
had attempted following at first. 

“‘If we can only tumble onto those 
big bucks.’’ Jay had said, ‘‘we’ll give 
’em etiaaiines: * 

‘‘Scft points,’’ I added, desiring to 
complete a printable sentence. But we 
never had the pleasure of sighting the 
bucks, nor of getting but one of the does. 
The Savage and Winchester cracked to- 
gether. ‘‘I’ve got mine,’’ I sang out 
as the doe which had been standing at 
something like a hundred and fifty 
yards, went down. ‘‘I haven’t got 
mine,’’ Jay replied, following the sec- 
ond report of the .33. Just then my doe 
flashed through the thick brush, the .303 
eutting a limb an inch in diameter half 
way between her and where the ‘‘Red- 
skin’’ was located. A little later two 
more shots were taken at her neck as she 
stood in the thick brush. Here Jay also 
shot at her neck, a few seconds before 
having fired at her as she stood in the 
brush. All this shooting had been at 
about the same distance as at first, al- 
ways the same dense brush to contend 
with, while in every instance the deer 
was but indistinctly seen, as the day was 
one of the gloomy ones, the light in 
brushy places being particularly poor. 
A few seconds later and my opportunity 
came, when the doe, standing head from 
me, got the Savage .303 at the tail, going 
down instantly, of course, but I have 
never been particularly proud of having 
made that sort of a shot. Still, it was 
my only chance, and I was mighty glad 
to get that. I had supposed, and so had 








(THE END.) 
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Jay, that my first shot had badly crip- 
pled that deer, but aside from a furrow 
of hair having been plowed from her 
back, she was untouched but for the last 
shot. 

It had been my intention to have re- 
lated many other incidents connected 
with the mowitch trail, but this narative 
has already been drawn out to greater 
length than it should have been, there- 
fore believe it best to bring it to an end 
about here. I had intended telling of 
some of the trails that were followed un- 
successfully, as well of the ones that 
ended as all deer hunters believe they 
should end—that is, at the rifle’s crack 
—the killing of the big buck that should 
put the crankiest man in good humor for 
a year, being given no more prominence 
than the one which, like the biggest fish 
which invariably get away, led the 
hunter through the ever-present brush, 
across deep cafons, up steep mountain- 
sides, through deep and leg-tiring snow: 
always farther from home or camp, only 
to be abandoned at nightfall, leaving a 
naturally good-natured man in a bad 
humor for a year, and then some. But 
all who have followed the mowitch trail 
know all about this from experience, 
while those with the disposition and the 
necessary time at their disposal may also 
learn from experience that what has 
been stated is fact. But in spite of the 
hardships to be encountered, and which 
may confidently be expected on the mo- 
witch trail, there is a fascination insepa- 
rable from its many windings that will 
lead a man into the hills more frequently 
in the anticipation of following it to 
a successful finish than any trail ever 
made by any other game animal extant. 
And this in all kinds of weather, in all 
climes where the mowitch is known, and 
often when a man will be perfectly 
aware that he is appropriating time that 
could have been far better spent in other 
directions. Here’s hoping for many 
mowitch trails to follow in the seasons 
yet to come. 
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STEAMER SUNK BELOW DAWSON. 


THE LOG OF THE “OUTDOOR LIFE” 








The preceding chapter recounted Mr. Ricker’s experiences down the Yukon 
River until his boat got stranded on a sand-bar below Dawson. ‘This the 
concluding chapter relates how he got free of the bar and tells of the further 
adventures of himself and partner as they proceeded down this river to the 
Bering Sea. This chapter draws the curtain on one of the most interesting, 
hazardous, pleasurable, yet trying journeys that twc men have ever taken. 








J. A. RICKER 


PART IV—CONCLUSION 


July 22d we worked all day getting 
anchored. We pulled with block and 
tackle and later cleared a space in the 
brush, so as to work the Spanish wind- 
lass, which is much more powerful than 
our block and tackle. We could only 
gain about 18 inches on a winding of the 
windlass. After an all-day’s work we 
had only been able to draw in on the 
rope so that it just touched the water 
in mid-stream, and the boat would not 
move an inch. On July 23d we started 
early and found that the cable had dried 
out so it had slackened back into the 
water again. We worked until 2 p. m. 
only getting the cable taut without mov- 
ing the launch. We saw that we could 
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not start the boat from so long a dis- 
tance, it being a new cable and kept 
giving, so we cut loose our hold on shore 
and in a minute the current had carried 
our cable back to the opposite shore 
Thus the work of two days was wiped 
out by a momentary act. 

We concluded to make a ‘‘dead- 
man’’ near the boat and try starting 
her that way, but the river had kept 
steadily falling, so we thought we had 
better look over the channel we ex- 
pected to get her in before doing any 
more work. While inspecting the water 


we found a bar half a mile below that. 


ran from bank to island. That settled 
it. No use pulling the boat that way, 





























as the river had fallen too much to get 
her out, and we could not pull the other 
way, as it was a mile to the bank. 

So we had to give it up. The matter 
now resolved itself down to which was 
best: Sit down on our boat and wait 
for the return of Capt. H. S. DePuy, or 
vo on with Mr. Reid until we met Cap- 
tain DePuy. We chose the latter, and I 
will admit were quite selfish in it, for 
it meant cramping the quarters of our 
host. They all said it was foolish for us 
to sit there for a fortnight with nothing 
to do but fight mosquitoes. So, on Mon- 
day, July 24th, we packed all our cloth- 
ing and grub, locked the boat and left 
a note on the cabin door addressed to 
Captain DePuy, telling him our plans, 
and with a long look at our little launch, 
we left it to the mercies of the elements. 
| may as well confess that we hardly ex- 
pected to see her again, for the only 
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way that the Captain could get her was 
to stand out in the river and get the 
rope to her, then pull her back into the 
river. 

It was 2 p. m. before we had our 
things aboard, and the Helen Gould, 
after a three and one-half-day wait for 
us, swung out into the river, and at 
Charley Creek, three miles below, we 
anchored and spent the night with Mr. 
King, who got up a grand supper for us 
all. We had not known that there was 
a white man within fifty miles, but Mr. 
Reid, I believe, knows every man on the 
Yukon River, and he is more than wel- 
come at every habitation, as he always 
leaves at every home a full two dozen 
of the leading magazines and never for- 
gets, when he finds a home adorned by 
members of the gentler sex, to leave 
some of the ladies’ journals. How the 
people along the thousands of miles of 
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this river do welcome the sight of Mr. 
Reid’s boat, for it not only means a 
good talk with a man who is posted on 
everything doing ‘‘outside,’’ as all terri- 
tory away from this country is called, 
but he earries a big phonograph and a 
moving picture outfit, that are brought 
into play, and free to all. Mr. Reid is 
doing the most practical Christian work 
that I know of, and everywhere he goes 
he leaves the feeling that here is a man 
who is interested in the happiness and 
welfare of these lonely situated people. 

We were very undecided what to do 
after reaching Charley Creek. Mr. In- 
gersoll was in favor of going back to 
our boat, take out the engine outfit and 
place it in a thirty-foot flat-bottomed 
boat that we could buy from Mr. King. 
We practically decided on that course 
at night, but the next morning we con- 
eluded to keep on. 

On Tuesday, July 25th, we had a fine 
breakfast with Mr. King and started on 
our first houseboat travel. There was 











WRECK OF STEAMER LA FRANCE IN 
THIRTY-MILE CANYON. 
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no wind to keep the sweeps going and 
altogether it was delightful, for there 
was very little worry, as if we should 
hit a rock or bar the current would 
swing us around and off. Mr. Reid is 
a wonderful pilot. He can stand on the 
front deck of his boat, and with his eyes 
only about seven feet above the water, 
read or tell just. what the current is do- 
ing, see the change in the appearance 
of the waters that denotes a shoal, see 
which side of an approaching island the 
main current is going. If the navigator 
in these waters cannot do this he is in 
trouble all the time. I never had thought 
much about the reason why all Western 
river steamboats have their pilot’s house 
so high; but I know now: It is because 
they can read the water so much better 
and see the changes that tell them just 
what the water is doing. These things 
at a lower elevation they could not see 
at all. 

July 26th we made Circle City, it be- 
ing the beginning of the big flats. We 
had some puzzling water here; as dozens 
of islands broke the channel up, it was 
hard to figure where the most water lay. 
Cirele has in a few years dwindled from 
a good big town to about thirty inhabi- 
tants. We pulled out at 6 P.m., and 
ran for two hours. Next day we stopped 
at a number of woodchoppers’ camps 
All have fine vegetables growing. We 
found one house with a pump in the 
kitchen that pumped ice water. It 
wasn’t a dozen feet deep, just dug down 
to perpetual ice. We stepped outdoors, 
and a thermometer on the north side of 
the house registered 78 degrees above 
zero. This night we found plenty of 
moose tracks where we camped. July 
28th we had buckwheat cakes for break. 
fast, and weren’t they good? -Had a 
hard day’s work at the sweeps, as we 
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REX BEACH’S CABIN AT RAMPART. 


had to avoid being drawn into the wrong 
channels. It was very hot, and yet we 
were in the Arctic Circle. 

We made Ft. Yukon at 11 p.m. Had 
to tie up during the day on account of 
high wind. The sun set at 9:15 p. m. 
The transport, Jacobs, was due, going 
north, and Mr. Ingersoll and I sat up to 
catch her. July 29th the sun rose at 
2:15 a. m., and the Jacobs came by a 
few minutes later, but did not see our 
hail. It was cold and windy, and we 
did not leave until 5 p. m., and then only 
dropped down about five miles. Messrs. 
Reid and Ingersoll got into a fine bunch 
of willow grouse, bagging an even dozen. 
They made a nice change from bacon. 

The 30th was cold and windy. We 
hunted well into the evening; then as 
the wind died down we dropped down 
a dozen miles. It was a continuation 
of wind, bad water and hard work at the 
sweeps until we reached Fort Hamilton, 


a deserted town, just where the flats end 
Here the river sweeps into a cafion be- 
tween high hills that looked good to us 
after the days of-flat country we had 
traveled. We had lost so much time 


by wind that we floated all of the next 
two nights, taking four-hour shifts. It 
was grand—this night werk—swinging 
around unknown bends, by ghostly is 
lands, with not a sound, as we stood our 
wateh alone, and thought of the thou- 
sands of miles that separated us from 
home and friends. 

Sunday, August 6th, we arrived at 
Rampart at 11:30 a. m. where Mr. and 
Mrs. Reid were besieged by the town 
We visited Rex Beach’s cottage, or 
cabin, for it was here that he gathered 
his material for his ‘‘ Barrier.’’ Monday 
I accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Reid and 
Mrs. Preuss to the United States experi- 
mental farm, under the management of 
Mr. Gasser. The farm is across the river 
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from Rampart, on a wide bottom land. 
We found a fine frame house with good 
building, and most of all, a fine culti- 
vated field of small grain, and all kinds 
of vegetables growing—a farm with 
crops that would be a credit in any of 
our middle states. Mr. Gasser is not 





CAPTAIN MAYO OF “THE BARRIER.” 


only demonstrating that Alaska can 
grow crops, but is finding out which of 
the different kinds of grain will ripen 
the earliest, so that settlers will know the 
best for the short season here. Mrs. Gas- 
ser’s dinner was so fine that we did not 
have to be urged to stay for supper. We 
had lettuee, beets, onions, tomatoes, peas, 
beans and raspberries on our menu, all 
from her garden, in a country that to 
the average outsider is so bleak and cold 
that nothing can be raised. The ther- 
mometer stood at just 90, the hottest day 
we had seen this year. 
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Tuesday, August 8th, we had a heavy 
wind all day, so we waited until 9 p. m. 
before leaving, making an all-night run. 
We could not have done this in the river 
above, but from Fort Hamilton to Fort 
Gibbon the river is confined, with the ex- 
ception of Rampart Rapids. During the 
night a heavy fog came up and com- 
pelled us to tie up until 8 a. m., when 
we started out in a bad wind and rain. 
It was a nasty day. We made Tanana 
and Fort Gibbon at 11 p. m. in a heavy 
rainstorm. Just at midnight the steamer 
Jacobs came in, and the next morning, 
bright and early, I was out to see if it 
was possible that she should have the 
Outdoor Life with her. It was indeed 
a happy surprise, for there she was, 
looking like she had never hit a bar, and 
in a minute I was aboard of her. We had 
missed traveling in her from a point 
above Circle to Tanana, about 450 
miles of our 4,500-mile course, but we 
had decided that we would finish in her 
or else leave her on one of the thousand 
bars in the 900 miles more of the Yu- 
kon River that we would traverse before 
we finished our proposed trip. 

August 9th, at 8 a. m., we were in 
Captain DePuy’s stateroom. Here we 
learned with deep interest how he had 
run his steamboat up against the side of 
the bar our boat was on, had set his spars 
to pull against, and with a heavy rope 
and a steam winch was not twenty min 
utes in pulling the Outdoor Life into 
deep water. How many men would have 
done what Captain De Puy did for men 
who were practically strangers, we hav- 
ing only met him the night before leav- 
ing Eagle. ‘‘ Why, boys, I wanted to see 
you win out,’’ he said. ‘‘We old steam- 


boat men get hung up on this old river 
right along, and yet we are supposed to ~ 
know it. 


This was your first real hang- 
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FORT GIBBON, THE MOST NORTHERLY MILITARY POST IN THE WORLD. 








up, and how you kept from finding bot- 
tom a hundred times in this river is a 
marvel.’’ Here is to Captain De Puy, 
who not only has a big, warm heart, but 
is an officer respected by all who know 
him and a man, every inch of him. 

We remained in Fort Gibbon, Uncle 
Sam’s most northern post, and the most 
northern army post in any country, un- 
til Sunday, August 13th. On that day 
we left in a heavy, cold, wind, that made 
it diffieult for us to keep the channel. 
Once we got into shallow water, but our 
engine notified us by slowing down, and 
we backed out without touching bottom. 
After a run of ninety miles we anchored 
at Meokneozdock, an Indian fishing 
camp. From Fort Yukon down we saw 
hundreds of slowly - revolving fish 
wheels, some belonging to the wood- 
choppers, but. most belonging to Indi- 
ans who come from the interior to catch 
their winter’s supply of salmon. Salmon 
was seen in the process of being dried 
on racks and smoked by everyone almost 
the entire length of the river, and oh! 
the smell and the howling of the dogs! 
The Alaska dog howls instead of barks, 
and to sleep near an Indian fish camp 
with fifty or more half-starved dogs set- 
ting up their mournful complaint is an 
experience not to be forgotten. Mr. In- 
gersoll declared that he could smell an 
Indian fishing camp around a bend a 
mile ahead of us, and wanted to bet on 
it, but as every bend seemed to have a 
camp, he could not get me on. 

August 14th a gale blew all-day with 
heavy showers. We did not leave until 
5:15 p. m., and in a-big sea, the wind 
blowing a gale up-stream against a 
heavy current which made some big 
white-caps. We could not find a shelter 
at night, and anchored as near shore as 
possible, but our anchor dragged several 
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A FISH WHEEL ON THE YUKON. 


times, and we had to pile out in a mis- 
erable, cold rain, to try and find a bet- 
ter bottom for holding. 

August 15th we left at 9:15 a. m. with 
the gale still blowing. This has been a 
bad week for the hundreds of men 
floating down the river in their little, 
flat-bottomed boats, as they could not 
make any headway, and we camped 
along the wet banks, looking anything 
but pleasant. 

We made Ruby, a new mining camp, 
whose inhabitants lived and earried on 
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business in tents while their board and 
log houses were being constructed. The 
last week’s rain had made their future 
streets a quagmire, but little did Ruby 
eare. .Gold had been found on a dozen 
creeks near by, and every one was get- 
ting ready for the stampede that is 
bound to take place this winter. 

August 16th we pulled out for Nulat- 
to, an 100-mile run.. Wind still blowing 
hard. We found channels and islands 
galore, that kept us guessing, and on the 
anxious seat all day, but we got through 
all right. 

August 17th we made a good day’s 
run, but did not start until 11:30 a. m.. 
after laying in some 90-cent gasoline. 
we saw hundreds of the 
grounds, always on a 
river, and a 


From here down 
Indian burying 
sightly knoll near the 
brightly-painted little house with a tall 
flagpole over each grave. The Indian 
waits until he is dead to get a painted 
house. Any old board and canvas home 
is good enough while living. He is not 
one bit worse than nine-tenths of his 
white brethren, who are so busy putting 
up for the rainy day that they never 
have time to enjoy the good ones, and 
who long before the time of the rainy 
day arrives, get kicked to death by a 
blind mule or run over by an automo- 
bile. 








MOUTH OF HOOTILINQUA, YUKON. 

















We had run thirty miles below Kal- 
tag the 17th, and pulled out on the 
morning of the 18th at 7:40 a. m. Here 
we had our first favorable wind and 
made a 135-mile run to Anvack, reach- 
ing there at 9 p.m. We saw only a few 
fishing camps except at Anvack, where 
there was a big gathering of the natives 
putting up their stand-bys. 

August 19th there was a high wind 
that made it hard to see the channel 
We made Holy Cross at 5:30 and it was 
so pretty we thought we would tie up 
for the night. This is an Episcopalian 
Mission school, with Rev. Chapman in 
charge. This is a good building. The 
natives are taught gardening. We were 
surprised to see a fine herd of cattle, 
also mules here. These natives have 
good, comfortable homes, with fine gar- 
dens. 

Sunday, August 20th, we left at noon, 
a perfect day and grand scenery all the 
way, reminding me of the upper Hud- 
son, only on a bigger scale. We made 
Russian Mission today and had begun 
to see the skin boats of the coast na- 
tives, showing that we were nearing our 
journey’s end. We were met at the land- 
ing by Mr. Chris Breicht, the only white 
man there, with the exception of a gov- 
ernment doctor, and he insisted that we 
come up to his home and have supper 
with him. He would not listen to a re- 
fusal, and we spent a jolly night, he 
having also invited a minister and wife, 
who after years of work in Alaska, were 
going out to spend the winter. They had 
been waiting for a week for a boat, and 
it came in at midnight. Mr. Breicht is a 
storekeeper and trader among the In- 
dians, and his stock looked small, until 
he took us around to six big log build- 
ings, where he kept his reserve stock. 
We found that he bought tea by the ton 
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and shoes in 50-case lots. We soon real- 
ized that here was a man who was doing 
business on a big seale. He thought we 
had better get an Indian to take us from 
here to St. Michael, as the river soon 
opens out into three great channels that 
empty into Bering Sea over a hundred 
niles apart, the two lower mouths being 
so shallow as to be impossible to make, 
and as there are hundreds of smaller 
channels that lead anywhere in this vast 
flat land, a person could very easily be 


lost for good. But we had not had a 
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p. m. we pulled into Wireless Station, 
just at the mouth of the river, finding 
our own way the length of the second 
largest river on this cortinent without 
help and when everyone said that we 
could not accomplish it. 

Friday, August 25th, we left Wireless 
Station at 9:30 a. m., and for five miles 
the wash from the river has so filled up 
the sea that we had to follow the buoys 
that are put out each spring for guid- 
ance. Bering Sea is very shallow for 


miles out, and for fifty miles we had to 











ESKIMOS LANDING AT NOME FROM THEIR WALRUS-HIDE BOATS. 


pilot since leaving Seattle, so determined 
to try and get through alone. We had a 
good map of the mouth of the river, but 
where it opened out to miles in width 
this map was of little use to us. We got 
out of the steamer channel once, but 
managed to get back when our wheel 
stirred up the mud for a mile before get- 
ting into deep water. 

August 24th was a puzzling day’s run. 
Often for miles we were in doubt as to 
where we were, but kept on, and at 7:30 


keep about three miles from the shore- 
land to have water enough for our little 
craft. We-took the canal cut-off for St. 
Michael, and after rounding Cape Ro- 
manzof we took soundings for miles, and 
the bottom was so level it did not vary 6 
inches in our course, the depth being 
just 4 feet. We found the canal as 
erooked as the Keisimi River of Florida. 
and that is the crookedest river I ever 
saw. There was ten times the game on 
the canal, ducks, geese, snipe and ptar- 
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migan being everywhere. As we came 
out from the channel it was growing 
dark, and I did not do a thing but tear 
up the bottom in a dozen places. But 
after thinking that it would be wise to 
anchor until morning, we went against 
our best judgment and managed to pull 
into St. Michael at 10 p. m., finishing 
our little 4,500-mile eruise without a 
day’s sickness or the loss of a meal—a 
trip that carried us through the grandest 
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after a very pleasant voyage (during 
which we stopped at San Francisco a 
couple of days) we landed at Redondo 
Beach, Calif., completing our water 
journey. 

We wish to thank the Alaskan Steam- 
ship Co. for their instructions given to 
all their ships to go to our relief if in 
distress, and do all they could for us 
Mr. Ingersoll is now having an 18-foot 
boat built with propeller on universal 
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scenery on the continent, one that can 
be taken by steamer and rail from Seat- 
tle and back again for $200, and have 
every convenience desired. To the man 
who wants to buck Old Nature, my ad- 
vice would be, take our trip, with the 
exception that I would advise using a 
flat-bottomed boat down the Yukon. 

We took the big steamer at St. Mi- 
chael for Seattle, via Nome; then trans- 
ferred to another boat at Seattle, and 
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“RUSH” IN BERING SBA. 


joint, and I am afraid he is going north 
again to see how easily it will be to make 
the river trip again in a flat-bottomed 
boat. 

When I first spoke of the beauties of 
Alaska and of my belief that the trip 
could be made in a small boat without 
pilots or guides, to the editor of Outdoor 
Life, he was afire over it in a moment, 
and urged me to take the trip. He only 
regretted that he could not be the sec- 
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ond party. When talking over the proj- 
ect to other friends and acquaintances, 
they all discouraged it, saying it was 
foolish for any one to attempt it. This 
seemed to be the general feeling, until 
I spoke to Joseph Ingersoll, who said he 
was with me. And I want to say here 
that he was strictly ‘‘on’’ every minute, 
taking everything as it came from the 
start to the finish of our trip. Rain, 
wind or sun made no difference to him. 
And to our little pioneer hull I want to 
accord its just due of praise. It was a 
splendid sea boat that never took a drop 


of solid water on board, and handled 
nicely. It was an ideal small cruiser. 
Our engine, a heavy-duty two-cycle Per- 
fection, was rightly named, for an en. 
gine at any price could not be any more 
reliable. 


[NOTE.—In the first installment of Mr. 
Ricker’s story, published in the December 
number, he made the following statement: 
“For a tender we had a King Life Saving 
Canvas Boat.” This should have read a Life 
Saving Folding Canvas Boat, the name that 
Mr. Ricker undoubtedly meant to use in his 
manuscript, as it was the “Life Saving” and 
not the “King” Boat that was used. The 
Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat is made by 
the Life Saving Canvas Boat Company of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., a concern well known to 
our readers for many years. We regret ex- 
ceedingly that the error in the manuscript 
was not caught in the proof-reading.—Ed.] 


(THE END.) 
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A WASHINGTON TROUT—7% POUNDS DRESSED—FROM TROUT LAKE. TAKEN 
BY H. B. WALTHER. 
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ASCENDING THE OUIATCHOUANISH RIVER. 


A SPRING HUNT IN QUEBEC 


CAPT. N. B. HARRINGTON 


Early in the month of November, 
1908, and October, 1910, I made two 
hunting trips into lower Quebee (Kippe- 
wa Lake District), hunting moose. This 
district is considered by some to be a 
good moose hunting country, as quite a 
number of good heads are taken out of 
there every fall. After hunting two 
months in the above district I was not 
satisfied, and desired to locate a hunt- 
ing camp, where both moose and caribou 
with an occasional black bear might be 
reasonably certain of being taken by a 
eareful and persistent hunter. I there- 
fore planned a spring hunting trip into 
upper Quebec. Early in April, 1911, I 
arrived in Roberval, on Lake St. John, 
Province of Quebec, accompanied by 
Jack Green, my Indian guide, who was 
to be my companion for two months. 
Upon my arrival I was very much sur- 
prised to find snow to the depth of 
three feet and ice on Lake St. John 
three to four feet thick. Wishing to 


visit Point Bleue and see Mr. Hamilton, 
the aged manager and superintendent of 
the Hudson Bay Post at that point, I se- 
eured the services of a native sleigh and 
driver, who drove us to Mr. Hamilton’s 
residence, where I had the pleasure of 
conversing with the aged gentleman, 
who informed me that moose and eari- 
bou were plentiful along the Croche 
River. I therefore decided to reach the 
source of the Croche and descend it to 
La Tuque. I also wished to make short 
trips into lakes and streams that lay be- 
tween the Croche and Trench rivers. 
On April 17th we left Roberval on 
snowshoes with two local Indian guides 
and two dog teams to carry our outfit. 
which consisted of canoe, tent, blankets, 
cooking outfit, provisions, rifles, ammu- 
nition, personal outfit, ete., all of which 
weighed about 750 pounds. We traveled 
across country and about noon reached 
the Ouiatchouanish River, 12 miles from 
Roberval. We ascended the river upon 
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JACK POLING UP RAPIDS, APRIL 21ST. 


the ice for about three miles, when the 
ice and snow became so soft that we were 
compelled to make camp. 

We started at an early hour on the 
18th, made two portages of one mile 
each, and about noon reached a hunters’ 
eabin, where I decided to camp. The 
snow and ice was very soft and travel- 
ing difficult. I caught seven splendid 
trout through the ice this afternoon. 

I awoke at 3:30 on the 19th, aroused 
the guides, and after .a_ breakfast of 
baked beans that Jack had prepared 
the evening before we broke camp at 4 
o’clock and proceeded up the river for 
about six miles to Lake Emmo, where we 
went into camp. The traveling this day 
had been very bad, the water having 
started to cover the ice on the river, 
making traveling very dangerous. In 
view of the condition of the ice I de- 
cided to dismiss the two local guides, and 
with Jack camp there until the river 
opened up enough to permit us to ascend 
it in our canon. We caught six smal] 
trout this evening and saw the tracks 
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of two otter, two foxes and one mink. 

On the 20th the two guides left us, 
taking the two dog teams with them, af- 
ter which Jack and I started to explore 
the river ahead, also to look for signs 
of large game. We found the river much 
narrower and the water very swift and 
open in places. Jack thought we could 
eut our way through the bad places. In 
the afternoon we launched the canoe 
and ascended the river about seven 
miles, returning to camp late after dark. 
I saw the fresh signs of a single eari- 
bou today and shot#two partridges, a 
very acceptable addition to our bill of 
fare; I also saw several winter ducks. 

On the 21st we broke camp and 
loaded the canoe, and with Jack and my- 
self in our places we had four inches of 
freeboard. The canoe is 16 feet long, 
has 40-inch beam, is 16 inches deep and 
canvas covered ; weight 55 pounds; made 
in Roberval. About 9 o’clock in the 
morning we started, and, after some dif- 
ficult poling and making three portages 
we reached Clear Lake, covered with 30 
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inches of ice—distance traveled, eleven 
miles. 
On the 22nd we broke camp about 9 


o’elock and portaged across Clear Lake 
to the Ouiatchouanish River, a distance 
of two miles. This portage took us both 
seven hours to make the four trips neces. 
sary to carry our outfit across. We pro- 
ceeded up the river for three miles and 
pitched our tent at the foot of a rapids. 
At this place starts the four-mile port- 
age that leads to Loon Lake, the source 
of the Croche River. We saw the fresh 
signs of two earibou today. 

On the 23rd, as I wished to be certain 
that we were on the right trail, Jack and 
I donned our snowshoes and about 8 
o’clock we started to explore the trail 
ahead. We arrived at Loon Lake about 
11:30, returning to camp in the after- 
noon. Jack made a sleigh that was to 
be used to help us across the long port- 
age. The snow is very soft and about 
three feet deep; traveling very difficult 
and dangerous. We saw the old tracks 
of three caribou and fresh signs of two 





CAMP ON MAY 3D. 


otter today. Early on the morning of 
the 24th, Jack started with a sleigh load 
and traveled about one mile, where he 
cached his load and returned to camp. 
On the 25th we broke camp and earried 
the balance of our outfit to the cache 
that Jack had made yesterday, and went 
into eamp. April 26th we both carried 
a load over the trail for about one mile, 
where we cached it and returned to 
camp. 

About 4 o’clock on the morning of the 
27th we broke camp and earried the 
tent, cooking outfit, blankets and enough 
provisions to last us for a day or two, to 
Loon Lake, where we pitched the tent. 
Up to this point we had passed through 
a country that had been burned by a for- 
est fire about 15 years before, the tim- 
ber being very small and scattering. We 
now entered a very dense forest, where 
spruce, jack pine, balsam and white 
birch of good timber size are very plenti- 
ful. 

A very rich growth of moss carpeted 
the ground where the sun had melted the 
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FALLS ON THE NORTH ARM OF 
CROCHE RIVER. 


snow on the side hills, and in places a 
very thick growth of alders and moose 
wood grew to the edge of the small 
brooks and marshy lakes, an ideal feed- 
ing ground for moose and earibou. After 
lunch and while Jack was mending his 
footwear, I was gathering brush for our 
beds when I happened to look to the 
right, and there were four moose within 
thirty yards of the tent—one a grand 
bull (hornless) of tremendous size, ac- 
companied by two cows and a ealf. We 
were very much in need of some fresh 
meat and regretted that the game laws 
of Quebee would not permit me to kill 
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one of them. However, we had plenty 
of provisions, and I trust I will have the 
pleasure of meeting this grand bull 
again in September next (1911). On 
the 28th we each packed a load of pro- 
visions from our last camp to our pres- 
ent one on Loon Lake, and as we ex- 
pected to stay at this camp for several 
days, we cut an ample supply of wood, 
mended our clothing, ete. The weather 
since leaving Roberval has been very 
clear, although it is very hot today and 
looks as if a general thaw had com- 
menced. The water in Loon Lake has 
risen five inches in the past eight hours. 
Jack awoke me at 3 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 29th, and after breakfast we 
started over the portage, making two 
trips, where we were glad to find all of 
our outfit together again at Loon Lake. 
Late in the afternoon we had a very se- 
vere thunder storm; saw the fresh tracks 
of six moose, four caribou and one otter 
today. The water in Loon Lake has 
risen four inches in the past twenty-four 
hours. 

April 30th, Jack carried the canoe 
across Loon Lake to the Croche River. 
We proceeded down the River to Lake 
Ouste, and after cutting our way 
through to the river we descended it to 
Lake La Portage, where we were stopped 
on account of the ice. We returned to 
eamp about 6 o’clock after seeing two 
moose and four caribou for the day. 
Jack shot two ducks and set several rat 
traps. We saw signs where fall hunters 
have been camped. I am convinced that 
we are approaching a good moose and 
caribou country. . 

May Ist, it rained during last night 
and today. In the afternoon Jack visited 
his traps, caught two rats and shot one 
duck. On May 2nd we moved part of 
our outfit about ten miles down the 
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river to Lake La Portage, where we 
cached it and returned to camp. It 
snowed and rained all day and was very 
eold; we had a strenuous hour or two 
cutting our way through the ice on Lake 
La Portage. For one who is looking for 
an easy excursion, I would advise him 
not to undertake this trip during the 
months of April or May; but for one 
looking for health and plenty of exercise 
leave Roberval in April and take this 
trip. You will find health and appetite. 
When I started from Roberval I found 
that to earry 50 pounds with a tump line 
was a burden. 


On May 2nd I packed 150 pounds 
with the same tump line for one mile 
without resting, and felt well. My indi- 
gestion does not bother me, even if I eat 
beans, salt pork or pancakes in plenty 
three times a day. I am resting well at 
night, sleep for ten hours at a stretch 


and feel rested upon arising in the 
morning. 

On May 3rd we moved camp to Lake 
La Portage. We saw two moose, both 
cows, and the tracks of five caribou. It 
snowed and rained all day. It was very 
eold on the morning of May 4th. Ice 
formed about one inch thick on the 
lake. Two moose visited our camp last 
night and came to within fifty feet of 
the tent. On a short excursion in the 
bush today we saw the tracks of six cari- 
bou. 

On the 5th Jack portaged the canoe to 
the north arm of the Croche River. We 
ascended it to the first falls, where we 
eaught five trout, one of them, a brook 
trout, weighing over two pounds. 

About 9 o’clock on the 6th we broke 
camp and proceeded down Lake La 
Portage, camping close to the narrows, 
on Lake Mamelous. While paddling 
down the lake IT saw two caribou on the 
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lake shore within 200 yards of us. The 
stag was a splendid specimen, as grand 
an animal as I had ever seen. He was 
without antlers, yet I shall never forget 
the noble picture that great caribou stag 
presented. Jack cooked a muskrat for 
dinner which I liked very much. It com- 
pares favorably with rabbit or squirrel 
stew. In the afternoon we paddled up 
the north arm to look over Jack’s traps 
and caught six trout beauties that would 
average one pound each, and shot one 
duck. On the way down the north arm 
this afternoon I saw a black bear about 
one-half mile from us, up among rocks 
on a very steep mountain. We at once 
put ashore and as the wind was against 
us, found it necessary to make a detour 
to the right so that we could approach 
him against the wind. This caused us a 
walk of about two miles over some very 
rough and rocky places. After reaching 
the top of the mountain we approached 
very cautiously the place where we had 
seen the bear, but he had either seen or 
scented us. It was apparent from his 
tracks that he was thoroughly alarmed. 
However, we followed him until almost 
dark, and as he had not stopped during 
the three miles that we followed him, 1 
decided to return to the canoe, which we 
reached long after dark. We had a very 
exciting time paddling through the mov- 
ing ice on Lake Mamelous in the dark, 
and I was very thankful when camp was 
reached about 10 o’clock. 

I awakened on the morning of the 7th 
and found it had been raining during 
the night, and as the snow was fast dis- 
appearing in the bush I decided to stay 
at this camp for a few days and hunt 
black bear ; also to look for signs of large 
game. About 10 o’clock Jack and I 
started to hunt a range of hills a mile or 
two back of our camp. These hills are 
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eovered with a thick growth of spruce 
and white birch. The snow had melted 
in places and we found we could walk 
without the use of snowshoes. We had 
been hunting for about two hours when 
Jack called my attention to bear signs 
that had been made several days before. 
We ascended to the top of a high hill 
where we had a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding country. We had been there 
about ten minutes when Jack pointed 
out to me eight caribou that were mov- 
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right or left, and by giving a signal that 
has been previously arranged between us 
we warn each other upon the approach 
of game. As the bear was moving I had 
no time to signal, and fired at him when 
he was about fifty feet distant. This 
shot entered behind his shoulder, rather 
low down to be fatal. It stopped him, 
however, and as he turned I fired the 
second shot, which entered his head close 
behind his ear, killing him instantly. 
Jack joined me at once and I could tell 








RAPIDS AT LA TUQUE. 


ing along a side hill about two miles 
from us. After a rest of an hour we 
started down the opposite side of the hill 
and upon reaching a ravine I came sud- 
denly upon a black bear that had been 
sleeping close to the roots of a large 
spruce tree that had been felled by the 
wind. When I first saw him he was 
about 25 feet distant and moving in the 
direction of where I knew Jack to be. 
It is my custom when hunting to sep- 
arate from my guide and walk from 
fifty to a hundred feet on either his 


by the grin on his countenance that he 
was as pleased as if he had shot the bear 
himself. Jack claimed this bear would 
weigh close to 450 pounds. He was in 
fair condition and carried a nice glossy 
black fur. While Jack was skinning him 
I took a walk up the ravine to try and 
locate the bear’s den or his mate. See- 
ing nothing of importance, except some 
moose tracks, I returned to where Jack 
was working upon the bear. We carried 
the skin and an ample supply of the 
meat to camp where we arrived about 5 
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o’clock, well pleased with our day’s 
sport. 

On May 8th we took to our canoe, pad- 
dled up the north arm over Jack’s line 
of traps, caught five rats, gathered up 
his traps and returned to camp about 
uoon. As the wind was in our favor we 
broke camp, loaded the canoe and pro- 
ceeded down through Lake Mamelous to 
the Croche River, and down the river 
to below the first dam, where we went 


into camp close to the falls. As we en- 
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much water that by paddling hard we 
only succeeded in reaéhing shallow wa- 
ter when the canoe went down, in about 
three feet of water. As all of our pro- 
visions, blankets, personal outfit, etc., 
were in waterproof bags, we suffered no 
inconvenience except a thorough wet- 
ting to ourselves. The water below the 
dam is very swift with a speed of about 
eight miles an hour, and traveling down 
it in a eanoe is very exciting. We 


eamped at the top of No. 10 rapids, and 





THE AUTHOR WITH A STRING OF TROUT. 


tered the Croche River today we saw two 
earibou one-half mile below us, and 
fresh beaver cuttings. The dam above 
mentioned was built several years ago, 
and supplies water for the lumbermen 
who are cutting and driving timber 
about thirty miles below us. After a 
portage of one-half mile to the foot of 
the rapids, on the 9th we traveled about 
fifteen miles down the river, running 
nine rapids and making another carry of 
one mile. When running the second rap- 
ids below the dam we took aboard so 


after the tent was pitched I shot one 
partridge and two rats. We had bear 
steak for supper tonight, and while I am 
not particularly fond of bear meat, yet 
Jack thought it very good. 

During May 10th, 11th and 12th we 
descended the Croche about twenty 
miles, passing through a very rough 
country. We made four portages during 
the three days, two of them being each 
two miles long, and camped at the top 
of a very bad rapids on the evening of 
the 12th. 
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JACK WITH A STRING OF TROUT. 


On the 14th we paddled to the foot of 
Pike Lake and explored the outlet. 

Early on the morning of the 15th I 
left Jack sleeping, took my rifle and 
started up the river to try and shoot a 
duck or partridge for breakfast. I had 
traveled about a mile without seeing 
anything worth shooting, and sat upon 
an old fallen tree to rest. I had only 
been there a minute or two when I heard 
the cry of wolves, apparently at quite a 


distance from me. I started moving in 
the direction from which came the ery, 
and had proceeded along an old game 
trail about 300 yards, when upon round- 
ing a curve I observed six wolves about 
400 yards ahead of me. They were on 
an open barren and running towards me 
in full ery. As the beginning of the bar- 
ren was fifty yards or more ahead of me 
I jumped off the trail into the bush and 
ran to the opening. Upon reaching the 
barren I looked from behind a small, 
stunted balsam and saw the _ wolves 
about 125 yards distant, coming on and 
well grouped. I waited until they were 
within eighty yards, when I fired at the 
leader, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
him spring into the air and roll over, the 
bullet entering his mouth and breaking 
his neck. The rest of the pack stopped 
unexpectedly quick and I fired my sec- 
ond shot at one that was in the act of 
turning. This shot entered his shoulder 
from the front, passing through his 
heart. My third shot failed to score. 
The fourth shot stopped another as they 
were running away, and when I fired 
the fifth shot I saw the one I fired at 
jump to one side and swing his hind 
part forward as if he was hit. After 
loading my rifle with five more car- 
tridges I advanced to where the third 
wolf was trying to get away, and dis- 
patched him with a shot through the 
head. I followed the rest of the pack for 
about 500 yards, and as there was no 
blood on their trail, I returned to where 
the three wolves lay, gathered them to- 
gether and started back over the trail 
for Jack. I met him within a quarter 
of a mile. He, having heard the firing, 
had snatched up his rifle and ran to 
meet me. When I pointed out the three 
wolves he congratulated me on my luck 
in being able to shoot three wolves out 
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of a pack of six. Of course he wanted 
to be told the particulars. I showed him 
the place where I was kneeling while 
firing. We measured the distance to 
where the first wolf had fallen and 
found it seventy-four paces, seventy-one 
paces to the second and one hundred and 
fifteen paces to where the third wolf had 
first fallen. Jack thought it very 
strange that the wolves were hunting at 
such an hour. We made an investiga- 
tion and found the tracks of a red deer 
close by; they told the story. These 
signs of red deer are the only ones we 
saw during the whole trip. We skinned 
the wolves, returned to the canoe and 
proceeded up the river to Pike Lake 
and from there up the streams and 
across the portage to camp, where we ar- 
rived about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
very tired and hungry. We were with- 
out food for twenty-eight hours. After 
supper Jack caught nine trout at the 
foot of the rapids below the camp. 

On May-16th I decided to portage our 
outfit. across to the lakes and streams 
visited the day before and hunt there 
for a few days. After dinner we each 
earried a load over, cached it and re- 
turned to camp in the evening. 

On the 17th we broke camp, portaged 
the balance of our outfit to our cache 
of yesterday, loaded the canoe’and pad- 
dled down to Pike Lake, where we 
camped on an island. . We met an In- 
dian trapper on Pike Lake, visiting his 
cabin in the evening, and saw some very 
fine fur, among the lot being an otter 
skin four feet three inches long. 

In answer to my question as to the 
amount of fur he catches yearly, he said, 
**T average about two hundred rats, ten 
marten, eight otter, eight black bear, 
fifty mink, some beaver and other fur.”’ 
He traps from November to June and 
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disposes of his fur to the Hudson Bay 
Post at Point Bleue on Lake St. John. 
On May 18th Jack caught a twelve- 
pound pike. We fried part of it for 
breakfast. A mink entered our tent dur- 
ing the night and earried off one of 
Jack’s rats. As I wished to explore the 


country between Pike Lake and _ the 


Croche River, we paddled to the shore, 
entered the bush, and found an old lum- 
ber trail that we followed and came to 
quite a large lake which I subsequently 


named Trout Lake. As moose and eari- 
bou signs were plentiful, we climbed to 
the top of a thickly-timbered, sandy hill, 
and followed along the ridge for about 
three miles, when we saw to the right 
of us a low, swampy country that looked 
like an ideal place to find moose or eari- 
bou. We descended the hill and entered 
into a thick spruce, swampy, moss-car- 
peted country, where hoof marks and 
game trails were everywhere. We saw 
old signs of black bear, and the fresh 
tracks of a Canada lynx. We traveled 
along one of the numerous game trails 
for about three-quarters of a mile, and 
came out upon the shore of a small, 
marshy lake, and saw at the further end 
of the lake. six moose, two bulls, two 
cows and two one-year-old calves—walk- 
ing along the shore and in the water. We 
sat upon an old fallen tree and watched 
them for about twenty minutes. The 
two bulls carried horns that projected 
from their heads at a slight angle, and 
were about six inches long. Without 
disturbing the happy family, we re-en- 
tered the bush from the direction from 
which we came, and traveled east for 
about 300 yards, when I was very much 
surprised to see within seventy-five 
yards of us a caribou cow that had very 
recently given birth to the calf close be- 
side her. I was well satisfied that we 
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LARGE FALLS, 200 FEET DEEP. 


had found a splendid hunting country, 
where moose and caribou were in abun- 
dance, and I decided to locate our fall 
hunting camp in this vicinity. We re- 
turned to camp and in the afternoon 
packed our outfit in readiness for an 
early start on the morrow. 


On the 19th we portaged our outfit to 
Trout Lake and camped at the west end 
in a spruce grove. After dinner we pad- 
dled to the foot of the lake, explored the 
outlet, and found it emptied into the 
Croche River about five miles below us. 
We tried the fishing at the outlet of 


Trout Lake and caught thirty-seven 
splendid speckled trout from eight to 
eighteen inches long. We returned to 
camp about dark. 

On the 20th we located our fall camp 
near Trout Lake, and while returning to 
our tent we started three moose that had 
been lying down close to the lake shore. 
They went through the timber making a 
tremendous noise. After lunch Jack 
took his rifle and said that he was going 
to hunt for the lynx whose tracks we saw 
yesterday. As I felt sleepy I lay down 
on my bed and was fast asleep when I 
was awakened by Jack who said, 
‘*Hurry, Captain, get your rifle and re- 
volver and follow me.’’ As Jack is not 
a very talkative fellow, I knew at once 
that he had seen something of import- 
ance. I was soon running at Jack’s 
heels through the thick timber. After 
running and jumping over fallen trees 
for about ten minutes, Jack slowed 
down to a walk and whispered, ‘‘ Be care- 
ful.’’ He approached a slight rise and 
after looking over it for a moment beck- 
oned me to him. 

I was at his. side in a moment and 
upon looking across a ravine upon a side 
hill about 150 yards from us, I saw a 
black bear that looked to me to be as 
large as a bull moose. Jack carried a 
.33 caliber Winchester rifle, and as I 
had already shot one bear on this trip I 
whispered to him to shoot. He to!d me 
to cover the bear with my rifle and he 
would try to reach a large white birch 
tree that stood about fifty yards closer 
to the bear, which was digging under 
and around an old rotten log and facing 
away from us. As Jack reached the 
tree he started for, he fired. The 200- 
grain soft-point bullet entered the bear’s 
hind quarter, breaking both hips and 
knocking him over. He was up on his 

















forelegs almost instantly, dragging his 
hind part upon the ground, striking the 
underbrush with his forepaws, squeal- 
ing, facing us and grinding his teeth. As 
I wished to satisfy myself regarding the 
killing power of the regular 150-grain 
U. S. government service cartridge, I 
fired from where I was resting. This 
bullet entered his shoulder from the 
front, grazing his heart, passing through 
his entire length and coming out at his 
thigh. He fell and to all appearances 
was dead. I walked to where Jack was 
standing and we both advanced to with- 
in ten yards of him, as he showed no 
signs of life. I went behind him, 
stepped over a windfall and kicked him. 
I was soon certain that he was not dead. 
As my foot touched him he raised up on 
his hind but now, useless part, swung 
around and made a strike at me with his 
front paw. As I ducked to escape the 
blow my rifle struck with such’ force 
against the windfall that it was knocked 
out of my hand. Two of the bear’s 
claws grazed my head, tearing the scalp 
and staggered me for a moment. I 
jumped to one side, which allowed Jack 
to fire. I also quickly fired three shots 
from my .45-caliber Colt revolver, and 
after the fusillade the bear was dead. As 
the blood was flowing freely from the 
wound in my scalp, we walked a quar- 
ter of a mile to a small brook where 
Jack washed and bandaged it. As even- 
ing was approaching we returned to 
camp, very thankful that my injury was 
not severe. ; 

Early on the morning of the 21st, af- 
ter a very restless night, I took my cam- 
era and accompanied by Jack walked 
over to where the bear lay. I photo- 
graphed him and while Jack was remov- 
ing his skin I shot two hares. Jack car- 
ried the hide to the tent, and after lunch 
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we broke camp and paddled to the out- 
let of Trout Lake, pitched our tent and 
eaught forty-two brook trout. While 
paddling down the lake today we saw 
one cow moose and five caribou. 

On the 22nd we visited the place that 
I had selected for our fall camp, re- 
turned to and broke camp, portaged two 
miles over to the Croche River and pad- 
dled down about seven miles, when we 
went into camp on account of a thunder 
storm. As the mosquitoes and black 
flies were beginning to be troublesome, 
and being well satisfied that I had 
found a good place to hunt moose and 
earibou, I decided to reach La Tuque as 
soon as possible. 

On May 23rd we proceeded down the 
river for about eight miles, making two 
portages of one mile and one and one- 
half miles, and pitched our tent below a 
large falls which has a drop of 200 feet. 

On the 24th we paddled about twenty 
miles down the river, running several 
rapids, and camped about 2 o’clock in a 
hard rain. 

As the rain was falling when we 
awakened on the morning of the 25th I 
decided to stay in camp. After lunch, 
as the weather looked as if it would 
clear, we dressed in our rubber coats and 
took a walk in the bush. Saw a lot of 
fresh beaver cuttings, two caribou stags 
and numerous moose:and caribou tracks. 

Early on the morning of the 26th we 
broke camp and while traveling down 
the river we ran a rapids where we took 
aboard so much water that we were com- 
pelled to go ashore and turn over the 
eanoe. I found my camera had suffered, 
as nine of the exposed ten negatives that 
the camera contained were wet and use- 
less. As we proceeded down the river 
we saw a bull moose upon the river 
shore. He allowed us to approach with- 
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in fifty yards of him before he took the 
bush. We passed through a burnt dis- 
trict that had been burning on both 


sides of the river, for more than two 


We entered the St. Maurice 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 


weeks. 
River 
and were soon at the log jam three miles 
above La Tuque, where we went into 
eamp, having traveled about forty miles 
this day. 

On the 27th we entered La Tuque, 
and left there on the 29th for our re- 
spective homes, well satisfied that the 
successful one. Its 


trip was a fairly 
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principal object was to locate a fall 
hunting camp where moose and caribou 
were in abundance, and in this respect it 
more than fulfilled my expectations. In 
addition I had shot two fine black bears, 
three large timber wolves and a lot of 
small game for our table. The rifle that 
I used on this trip was a Winchester, 
model 1903, take-down, chambered to 
take the .30 U. S. government ’06 ecar- 
tridge. While shooting at the first bear 
and the wolves I used the cartridge 
loaded with the 220-grain soft-point bul- 
let. 














A TYPE OF THE BLUE GLACIER BEAR OF ALASKA. 
This beautifully-marked specimen of the Glacier bear was gaught by the Indians at ponte Bay. 


Alaska, during March, 1911 


and was purchased b 


Bryant of Seatt 


who mounted it and who yet owns it. 




















A WELL-BUILT BEAVER HOUSE 


This house is on Enis’ Lake, Wyo. 
water. 


The entrance is always from below the surface of the 
From this entrance to deeper water there is a channel dug about 4 feet 


deep, so as to avoid the danger of the ice shutting them in in winter. 


THE WAYS OF THE BEAVER 








A life-long hunter tells of his observations covering 30 years 
residence in one of the best beaver sections of Wyoming. 








S. N. LEEK 


While on a camping trip at the head- 
waters of Atlantic and Thoroughfare 
Creeks, northeast of the Jackson’s Hole 
country in Wyoming, during the sum- 
mer of 1911, I had some great opportu- 
nities of studying the habits of beaver. 
I have always been an interested student 
of this clever little animal’s ways, but 
while in the hills I had never before had 
the leisure to stay among them that I 


enjoyed on this outing. At that time 
the following gentlemen were with me: 
F. L. Cuthbert and son of Lima, Ohio; 
J. M. Hill of Fond du Lae, Wis., and 
Fred Lovejoy. We were on a fishing 
and general pleasure trip over Idaho 
and Wyoming, camping wherever the 
feed and fishing were good, and resting 
when, how and where we felt like it. 

In the country above mentioned we 
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found many beaver; in fact, wherever 
there was sufficient water, beaver had 
taken possession of it. All small streams 
were dammed up by them, and in one 
place we saw a beaver industriously fix- 
ing up the dam, while five ducks were 
near him looking on. In another place 
we saw a beaver, probably the old 
daddy, swimming in a pond, who, on 


Beaver live in families, the two old 
beaver, two yearlings and two kits. The 
young, two in number, are born about 
April and stay at home until about 2 
years of age, when they set up house- 
keeping on their own account. They 
move to some other locality. If a small 
stream, they proceed to build a dam to 
get greater depth of water. If the 





YOU’D HARDLY KNOW BUT THAT A WOODSMAN’S AX HAD DONE THIS WORK. 


This cut shows stump and butt of tree lately cut by the beavers. This tree was about 20 
inches in diameter. Note how they cut all around, letting it fall where it may. 


seeing us, slapped the water with its 
broad, flat tail, making a sound much 
like a rifle shot. The other beaver, cu- 
rious to be doing something, were out 
on the bank cutting willows, but on hear 
ing the danger signal, which probably 
said, ‘‘Hey, you kids, out of there!’’ 
came tumbling into the water till six 
were swimming before us. 


banks are rocky or not suitable for holes, 
they build a house. The water must be 
of sufficient depth so it will not freeze 
solid in winter, as the entrance to the 
house or hole in bank is under water. 
The floor of their living room is about 3 
inches above water, and is carpeted with 
white sticks slit up a little coarser than 
excelsior. There is always an opening 
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above the living room for fresh air. 
This is partly closed or concealed by 
sticks laid across it. 

As the pond freezes over in the win- 
ter, the beaver must provide themselves 
with sustenance to last them through 
the long winter. This is called their 
cache and is always situated near where 
they live and consists of willows, quak- 
ing aspen or cottonwood anchored under 
water. They cut these late in the fall 
and place them in this cache, so when 
the pond freezes over they ean get to 
them. Cutting off a small piece, thev 
take it to their living room and peel it. 
eating the bark only. This is their win- 
ter’s food. The sticks after being peele«| 
are taken away where they lie on the 
In putting up the 
eache they all work. If small willows 
are used the old ones cut and place them 
in little piles (armfuls), the young bea- 
ver carrying them to the water and then 
running with them to the eache. And 
if cottonwood or trees, they first cut 


bottom of the pond. 


them down by cutting all around them, 
if of large size, letting them fall where 
they may. They then cut off all limbs 
and eut the trunks up into suitable 
lengths to handle, and drag all to the 
water and then float them to their 
cache. From my observation the limit 
in size that a beaver can cut is about 24 
inches. They ean cut out a chip about 4 
inches long, cutting it off at bottom and 
top and splitting it out very much as a 
man does with an ax. In this way they 
ean eut a searf about 12 inches in height 
into the trunk of the tree 
about 12 inches, all the way around. 
Then if the tree leans considerably, it 
will of course break some, or when the 


and back 


wind comes up it will blow down, but 
I have seen trees with so much center 
left that they remained standing, though — 
cut into to the beavers’ limit. 

In building a dam they first place 
coarse brush in the stream, allowing the 
water to run through till a good lot of 
brush is in place clear across the stream. 
They then begin working in finer brush, 
and lastly mud, till the structure is 
water-tight. And another peculiar fact 
about the work of these animals: If a 
beaver places the branch of a tree or 
willow in the water it sinks, if he so 
wishes, while if you should place it there, 
it floats. This is a secret apparently 
known only to the beaver. 

I believe the beaver live more like 
humans in their domestic life than any 
other animal, and though there may be 
no marriage ceremony, their domestic 
life is just as sacred. And yet, with all 
their wisdom, they are easily trapped, 
for by taking advantage of their weak- 
ness or customs, by placing a handful of 
soft mud from the bottom of the pond 
upon the bank and placing a few drops 
of a certain kind of scent upon it, every 
beaver that passes near will go to it, and 
if the trap is well placed, they are sure | 
to get caught. 

For some years there has been a closed 
season on beaver in Wyoming. They 
are multiplying very fast and reappear- 
ing in all their old haunts, and I am 
glad to see it; but I deplore the fact that 
the law is not more strictly enforced. I 
hate to see a law to conserve the game 
abused—a law that the honest man will 
recognize and obey, but so poorly en- 
forced that the poacher and unlawful 
party get all the benefit. 














SEA SERPENTS 


CHAS. BRADFORD 


I know a lot about natural history— 
popular natural history—but I don’t 
know all about it, and there are a great 
many other persons who know more on 
the subject than I do. I only claim to 
know enough to make me love deeper 
study and further scientific investiga- 
tion. One interesting matter I have 
given considerable attention to concerns 
the sea serpent—that much abused spe- 
ties whose common existence is disputed 
by the laymen, particularly the unen- 
lightened daily newspaper reporter, who, 
upon receiving intelligence of the ani- 
mal’s appearance here and there on dif- 
ferent oceasions as the seasons come and 
yo, always heads his report with a sneer, 
as if the arrival were a myth and the 
narrator of its occurrence a romancer 
or a victim of alcoholic influence. Now, 
first let me tell you that every natural- 
ist knows that there are several species 
of the sea serpent; that it is recorded 
in all ichthyological works as accurately 
as. the more commonly known fishes, 
and that these facts are only .disputed 
by persons who are wholly ignorant in 
all branches of natural history. 

Personally, I have only seen two live 
specimens, but there are thousands of 
people who have seen the animal repeat- 
edly. There is a record of a 60-foot dead 
specimen being found on the east coast 
of Florida. Six reputable men signed 
their names under oath to the statement 
that they saw the carcass, and there are 
photographs of the animal. 

Many years ago in Massachusetts, the 
Board of Aldermen swore to having wit- 





nessed the capture of a giant sea serpent 
nearly a hundred feet long. These sig- 
natures and several indisputable photo- 
graphs of the specimen are preserved to- 
day. 

The moray, an eel-like species, often 
swims on the surface with only its head 
out of water. It is not as long as the 
biggest of the sea serpents, but its large 
head, sometimes the size of a setter dog’s 
head, and the wake it leaves in the water 
persuades the onlooker into the belief 
that it is many times its own actual 
length. This animal is seen every sum- 
mer in the Long Island Sound, the Bay 
of New York and the Great South Bay 
of Long Island, New York. 

The larger, longer species are only ob- 
served in the open sea. They are in ap- 
pearance like giant eels. Of course, the 
fiery eyes, the protruding forked 
tongue and the long horns deseribed in 
the sneering newspaper reports are in- 
ventions of the excited observer, or add- 
ed exaggerations of the reporter. 

The moray is often caught alive, and 
so are several of the smaller sea serpents, 
but most of the giants—those snake-like 
specimens of 80 to 100 feet—are rarely 
taken by tackle, net or harpoon; they 
are observed alive in the open sea or 
found dead along the coasts, washed up 
by the breakers, like the whale is often 
found. Nearly every season one or two 
whales are found in this way on the 
great sand bar off the Long Island 
coast. 

Besides the moray, there are several 
marine animals and at least one marked 
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illusion that confound the observer into 
the belief that he has seen a real sea 
serpent. The illusion referred to is that 
formed by a great spiral moving flock 
of small snipe and plover, grouped thus: 


late 2 


This mass of winged subjects, twisting 
and turning as it skims over the surface 
of the sea with the vapor rising beneath 
it, is blended into a form that easily de- 
eeives the eye. The birds turn and twist 
in a body like all water birds flocked 
in flight, and, aided by mist, distance, 
sunrays, form of flight, feather-color— 
their brown backs and white under 
feathers—easily shape into an imaginary 
colossal sea serpent. I have often wit- 
nessed this illusion during the spring 
and autumn migrations of the snipe 
and plover families. 

The giant sunfish, shaped round and 
often fully 15 feet in cireumference, 
floating asleep on the surface, is one of 
the living forms that is often mistaken 
for a sea serpent; and another species 
with a massive head and body, but with 
no comparative length of tail, is the an- 
gler fish, a specimen of which I caught 


en a A Re yg 


last summer off Bay Shore, Long Is- 
land, New York, and two angling com- 
panions—Wiggo Holeh and William 
Crookson of Richmond Hill, Long Is- 
land, New York, witnessed the capture. 














This monster’s head was the size of a 
flour barrel; its mouth was big enough 
to hold a full-sized man, but its length 
was cnly about 8 feet. The species and 
its capture was witnessed by several peo- 
ple on the shore at a distanee of 500 
feet, and yet the onlookers declared dur- 
ing the fight, that its length was at least 
50 feet. 

They were simply awed by the size of 
the head and the fuss the great fish 
made, and their estimate of length was 
pure imagination. 

But, notwithstanding these near-sea 
serpents, these giant species with mas- 
sive heads and bodies without length of 
tail, and the several pure illusions, like 
the migratory flight of birds, there are, 
as I say, and as the common study of 
science proves, many species of true sea 
serpents—great snake-like bodies reach- 
ing a hundred feet in length. 
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In March 


I dreamed last night that it was spring, 


And that I heard a robin sing, 

And woke from sleep anon, to find 
The teasing fingers of the wind 

Have piled the white drifts to my door, 
And scattered some upon the floor, 
And all my window-pane is crossed, 
With fairy etchings of the frost. 

I hear a creaking wagon go 
Complaining shrilly through the snow, 
I see a sky of leaden gray, 

My neighbor says: “A bitter day.” 

I woke—ah, yes—the trees are bare, 
But there is something in the air! 

No rain is dripping from the eaves, 
But hush! I hear the little leaves 
Stir softly in their beds of bark, 
While in their blankets in the dark, 
The tiny baby seeds, below, 

Begin to turn and stretch and grow. 


Then blow, O Wind, and Winter do 
Your worst—my dream is coming true! 





ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELL. 
































A LADY ANGLER GETS A RECORD RAINBOW, SKYKOMISH RIVER, 
WASHINGTON. 
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Taking a one-pound trout or bass on ap- 
propriately light tackle affords the practical 
angler the same piscatoral delight as the 
mastering of the monster tarpon, tuna, sea 
drum, striped bass, etc., on a heavier outfit. 
Reducing the weight or caliber of the rod, 
reel and line to scientifically harmonize 
with the smaller species, or increasing the 
staunchness of these essentials to cope with 
the larger game—that is all there is to out- 
fitting so as to obtain the best possible re- 
sults so far as sport is concerned, and 
sport—honest, humane sport—is all the 
angler seeks. The mere fisherman is a 
meat seeker, and he judges his “sport” by 
the number and weight of his catch, and he 
has no regard for sport-affording tackle, 
gentility or humanity in method or for the 
happiness of other fishermen. This is not 
said of the better type of professional fish- 
erman who follows the lakes and ocean for 
a living. He is as honest and humane as 
the angler, but the mere fisherman—the in- 
different, scoffing, bungling, ignorant, glut- 
ton who goes a-fishing because he thinks a 
mere string of fish will class him with 
sportsmen—this is the mongrel condemned, 
not the gentle angler or the discriminating 
market fisherman. Fishing as a calling, 
when pursued by noble men who study the 
season and supply is as legitimate as farm- 
ing or any other honest means of livelihood, 
for Jesus sanctioned professional fishing 
and glorified the fisherman by making Pe- 
ter, Andrew, James and John his dearly- 
loved disciples. 
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Praising the pursuit. of small fishes on 
light tackle is in no degree condemning the 
capture of larger species on heavier gear, 





Angling Reveries 


assuming, of course, that the tackle be real 


ly tackle—rod, reel, line, etc. Far from it, 
for the size or weight of any fish, if the 
size or weight be legal and the fish be in 
season, has little to do with the actual pleas- 
ure of angling. It’s all in the man, the 
method, the tackle and the surroundings. 
A carp’s as-cunning as a salmon if finely 
fished for; the yellow perch as sportive as 
the trout if pursued and played respectfully. 
The angler is never displeased or disap- 
pointed, because he appreciates the value of 
paraphernalia and method according to the 
variety of his game, It is the indifferent, 
non-observing, never-studying, selfish, con- 
ceited, bungling, no-tackle, quantity-seeking 
fisher who is dissatisfied. He would rather 
coarsely catch a barrelful of any sort of 
fish with any sort of rig—even a shotgun 
or stick of dynamite—than pleasantly play 
one or two specimens on lively tackle. 
The correct outfit for every species — 
that’s the point; not a 4-ounce trout rod and 
silken thread for 100-pound tarpon, nor a 
surf pole and cuttyhunk line for the trout 
or grayling. The delights of angling are 
found in all sorts of waters with all sorts 
of fishes, large and small, if .ne fisherman 
himself is as noble and nimble as the game 
he seeks. But there is no hope of finding 
these delights if conditions, rules and meth- 
ods are ignored—if gore and greed supplant 
pride and practicability. The noble ancients 
did not judge their sport by the actual kill- 
ing of the game, but rather by the honest 
pursuit of it. And skill on the part of the 
fisherman in angling is as important as the 
fish itself. Who'd care to fill a creel from 
a vulgar city drinking fountain, or pot quail 
in the bird store? The man who judges 
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his fishing by the number taken—rather 
than the quality of the quarry, the chivalry 
in the pursuit and the pleasant surround- 
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ings—and the hoodlum hunter, no doubt, 
but not the happy angler and the honest 
wielder of the wing gun. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Where Fishing is Work 


As the steamer “Hermosa” pulls out of 
the harbor of San Pedro on the southwest- 
ern coast of California and heads sou’-sou’ 
west, one can see with a glass a long, low 
range of mountains rising out of the sea 
thirty miles dead ahead. That is the island 
of Santa Catalina, “the magic isle,’ the 
fishermen’s happy hunting ground; the 
place where no fish story can be so big but 
that it might be true. 

Long before the boat reaches the island 
you are persistently reminded of fish on 
every hand—fish everywhere. In several 
directions at once you may see great whales 
spouting water up into the air; flying fish 
are rising almost constantly, sometimes 
right from under the boat, and go skimming 
off over the waves like swallows, and it is 
not so very uncommon to see, now and 
then, a silvery tuna go leaping clear out of 
the water in pursuit of them. Throughout 
almost the entire voyage to the island the 
sight of fish swimming, fish spouting, fish 
flying and fish preying upon fish gives one 




















THE HERMOSA, 


the impression that this part of the ocean, 
at least, is literally alive with them, and in 
infinite variety. 





But the waters immediately surrounding 
the island seem to be the real home of the 
great game fishes. Catalina is the one place 
in the world where the leaping tuna is 
caught with rod and reel and is the head- 
quarters of the original and only “Tuna 
Club.” Tuna fishing, however, though the 
most exciting and strenuous of rod and 
reel sport, has been treated so many times 
in the magazines that it will not be con- 
sidered here. 

There are other fish in which the wa- 
ters of Catalina abound and which furnish 
the wildest and often the most exhausting 
sport. This fishing comes in smaller doses 
than tuna fishing, but comes much oftener. 
In tuna fishing you might possibly land a 
100-pounder the first day; there is a bare 
possibility that you might get two or three 
of varying sizes; but there is much more 
liklihood that you will fish for several days 
without so much as a bite. If you do suc- 
ceed in landing even one, it is worth while. 
But you can go for a day after yellowtail 
and albicore and, even though you may be 
a novice at this sort of sport, you stand a 
good chance of capturing five or ten, or 
perhaps twenty; and that is worth while, 
too, for they will weigh from 10 to 35 
pounds apiece and are among the greatest 
fighters that swim in the ocean. Then 
there are the bonito or skip-jack; the white 
sea bass, often weighing 30 pounds or more: 
the baracuda and the rock bass. Often a 
day’s trolling will result in the capture of 
a few of each of these six different va- 
rieties, for they are all caught in the same 
manner and with the same kind of bait, 
and they are all “scrappers.” 

All this fishing is done by trolling from 
a launch. Only two persons can troll at 
the same time, as they have to sit in the 
stern seat, riding backwards and holding 
the rods out on opposite sides of the boat. 
The strong silver-steel hook is carefully 
baited with a fresh sardine and thrown 




















overboard where it trails a hundred or two 
hundred feet behind. When one of the big 
fish strikes, the fisherman stabs the butt 
of the heavy rod under the sole-leather 
socket screwed to the seat, and, grasping 
the rod with the left hand just about the 
big reel, he at once begins to “pump him 
up.” It is impossible to reel in one of these 
fighters as you would a common pike, for 
the launch is running right along and the 
fish—well, the fish is turning seventeen 
kinds of summersaults and pulling like a 
wild colt. The only way to gain any line 
on him is to steadily pry up on the rod 
until it is in a vertical position, then drop 
it down quickly, at the same time rapidly 
reeling in the line as much as this motion 
will allow; then pry up and reel down 
again and again until the game is brought 
alongside where the guide can reach out 
and land him with the big gaff. 

It was my privilege in the early part of 
a summer not long ago to visit Catalina and 
enjoy a day on the ocean with Mr. T. F. 
Stevenson of Bozeman, Mont. Such bat- 
tles as we witnessed and took part in that 
day were worth going far to see and will 
be hard to forget. One little incident of 
the day will serve to show the character of 
the sport one finds at the Catalina fishing 
grounds. 

It was nearly noon and we had already 
started back toward Avalon. Since 7 o’clock 
in the morning we had been trolling around 
over the famous bed known to all the 
guides, down around the southwest end of 
the island, and, for a couple of tenderfeet, 
our catch was very satisfactory, for we had 
landed one albicore of about 18 pounds and 
several baracuda and rock bass; but not a 
yellowtail had struck. It surely began to 
look as if our chances for a “scrap” with 
the real thing were rapidly fading away. 
We got half way back to Avalon Bay and, 
as our guide had another party engaged for 
afternoon, he was letting the launch scoot 
along at the rate of five or six miles an 
hour. All of a sudden, while we sat talking 
and not expecting anything more to happen, 
something struck my companion’s hook and, 
with the speed of a bullet, ran straight 
back in the opposite direction. The big 
reel fairly whistled and the stout Irish linen 
line went singing and snapping through the 
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water as if an express train had hitched 
to it. ; 


“That’s a yellowtail, and a whopper,” 














LANDING A 


26-LB. YELLOWTAIL 


shouted Big Bill, 
quick!” 

But the man at the reel bore down on 
the leather brake with all his strength and 
could not even slacken the speed of the 
fish. The line still continued to whiz. Then 
the guide reached over and putting both 
his thumbs upon Mr. Stevenson’s, both men 
came down hard upon the brake and finally 
checked the savage rush, when Big Bill 
stepped over the seat between us and took 
the rod to begin the battle. As soon as he 
got the fish turned and coming along nicely, 
by the “pumping up” process, he handed 
the rod back to the old gentleman and went 
to his engine. 

Mr. Stevenson was a man who weighed 
something like 130 pounds, but he had the 
right kind of grit to fight a yellowtail. He 
stuck persistently at his job, gaining little 
by little, every now and then being almost 
lifted bodily from his seat as the fish would 
make an extra lunge to get down deeper. 

At last the big racer came alongside. The 
rod was swung over to my side of the boat 
and I could see him, down about eight feet, 
when he would roll up on his side. Try as 
hard as he could, Mr. Stevenson was unable 
to keep the line from running out, for the 
big yellowtail was pitching and diving and 
pulling like a bucking broncho. All he 
could do was to grasp the reel handle and 


the guide. “Stop him, 
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hang on for dear life, hoping to tire the 
fish out. For 200 yards the old captive 
raced along even with the boat, and we 
began to think he was about ready to give 
up the fight, when suddenly, with a mighty 
lunge, he dove, and—‘“snap!” went the rod, 
just above the reel seat. 

Quick as a flash Big Bill grabbed the 
line and, by a little very skillful maneuver- 
ing, managed to haul the fish up within 
reach of the long gaff and landed him safe- 
ly in the boat. I snapped my kodak just as 
the big yellowtail swung over the rail and 
the man who had so nearly lost him waved 
his hat and yelled like a school boy out for 
noon. 

It cost Mr. Stevenson an even $10 for a 
new rod to replace the one he had broken 
(for there is an express understanding 
when starting out to fish that “all busted 
tackle must be paid fer’) but he paid it 


cheerfully and pronounced his day’s sport 
cheap enough, even at that price. This par- 
ticular yellowtail weighed just 26 pounds. 

Fishing is not the only attraction at the 
island, by any means, but it is easily the 
first and greatest. Every day during the 
fishing seasons, especially on good biting 
days, every launch returning from the fish- 
ing beds to the little town of Avalon brings 
its share of the gamey victims. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more interesting 
experience than to walk out along the beach 
on a cool, quiet June evening and find the 
place crowded with tired but happy fishers, 
and see, hanging upon the big display 
racks, dozens—yes, often hundreds, of these 
great ocean beauties and know that not a 
single one of them failed to put up a 
“scrap” that would satisfy the longings of 
the most strenuous sportsman. 

Michigan. GEORGE H. SWIFT. 











Photo by S. N. Lek WHEN FISHING IS GOOD IN JACKSON HOLE, WYO. 





Baits, Bites and- A Blank 


Confession is good for the soul. There 
was a time, many years ago now, when 1 
wanted trout, and I wanted them badly— 


and I fished with bait. I was “chechaco,” 
and had made the usual mistakes of the 
young Englishman coming out to Canada 























to make his fortune in the way of outfit; 
for instance, I had spent a few of my last 
remaining sovereigns, after buying my 
ticket from Liverpool to Vancouver, in pur- 
chasing what the gunsmith in Edgeware 
Road had assured me was the very best of 
all weapons to take into the dangerous wilds 
of the great unexplored West—a_ .50-110 
Winchester—at the same time carefuuy 
leaving at home all my rods and fishing 
tackle. 

Stopping off at Nelson, I speedily dis- 
covered that a somewhat lighter piece of 
artillery than the half-inch shou:uer cannon 
would have been more suitable for picking 
off the head of the grouse and fool-hens, 
which was all the use I found for a rifle 
within easy distance of the Kootenay cap- 
ital, and later I came to realize that I had 
made a big mistake in not bringing out the 
old rods I knew and loved. 


It was the spring of the year. Fortune 
had prevented me from making one more 
of the usual mistakes of the new chum 
Englishman, and bringing out a consider- 
able amount of money with which to pur- 
chase ncthing more tangible than experi- 
ence and a more advanced knowledge of 
human nature; therefore, I found myself 
within a short time of landing in the coun- 
try being initiated into the mysteries of 
prospecting for mineral by an old-timer, 
who, for a grubstake, had condescended to 
act the part of initiator. 

To break me in easily, this old man, with 
the foxiness of his kind, had decided that 
a short trip down the Kootenay river and 
camps by the riverside would be likely to 
lead to the discovery of mines rivaling the 
Silver King in richness, which would enable 
us both to return to the old country as cap- 
italists of distinction. 

Truth to tell, I was not quite so sanguine 
on this point or so intoxicated with his “hot 
air” treatment as he appeared to fondly 
imagine, but the open-air life was what I 
had always hankered for, and for a week 
or two I was gloriously content. 

There was just one crumple in the rose 
leaf. What man who ever was a fisherman, 
or ever hoped to be, could look on that glo- 
rious Kootenay and not be itching to wet a 
lLne? The old man was careful to explain 
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to me that it would not do to go at the 
prospecting business too hard at first, and 
so, when I began to make inquiries as to the 
fishing possibilities of the river, and had 
peeped over the edge of a rocky bank into 
the deeps of a transparent pool, and seen 
the beauties swimming close below me, he 
had no objections to make to my suggestion 
that I should take a day off to walk into 
town and get some fishing tackle, with 
which to try for some of those trout which 
I wanted, and wanted very badly. 


When, however, [ began to ask about the 
best kind of flies o ~et, I speedily brought 
upon myself the full force of his contempt. 
Flies were not what was wanted at all; 
they were all right for the “dudes” who 
fished for sport; they could fool with flies 
if they wanted to, but what we wanted was 
fish, and fish we should not get with flies, 
but fish we undoubtedly would get, and ali 
we wanted, with bait. So I was enjoined 
to get a line and some bait hooks, and he 
would guarantee that, with a pole cut froin 
the bush and some grubs from a rotten log, 
I would be able to get all the trout I 
wanted. It was against my principles, but 
he knew the country and the country’s fish, 
and I was anxious to learn what he could 
teach me in other matters, and did not 
want to offend him; also for financial rea- 
sons I did not want to buy a new fly-rod, 
and fly-fishing with a “pole” seemed to my 
mind the thing impossible. Therefore, 1 
was obedient and yielded. 


The Nelson stores in those days carried 
less full and up-to-date lines than they 
doubtless do in these days, and in the first 
store in which I tried I could only buy half 
a dozen hooks of the size I wanted tied ou 
gut. At another store I obtained another 
half dozen, and, thinking these sufficient, 
started back on my eight-mile tie-counting 
walk to camp. I felt a little guilty next 
morning as [ started out for the pool, where 
I had seen the big ones lazily swimming in 
the clear water, armed with a heavy pole 
and a tight line, innocent of any more gut 
than that tied to the hook, and with a lib- 
eral supply of fine, fat, white grubs, which 
the old man had aug out of a rotten log 
while I was away in town after the tackle. | 
was a bait fisherman; it was a fall from 



















LANDING A TROUT IN WYOMING. 











grace, but it was a fall which speedily 
brought a chastening of spirit. I impaled my 
first grub and dropped him carefully and 
hopefully into the water. The currents of the 
eddy seized him and whirled him about a 
second or two, when a silver streak shot 
through the water, and he disappeared. I 
struck, and the line tightened. The gut 
was strong, the pole was ditto, and my in- 
structions were to “yank” him up onto the 
bank, and not to “play around” and lose 
him. I compromised on the “yank” by sub- 
stituting a steady pull, and the fish went 
his way and the hook came mine. My 
first Kootenay trout had been hooked and 
lost. The old-timer snorted out criticism of 
a lurid and picturesque nature, while I took 
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the hook in my hand and turned to pick out 
a fresh, juicy grub. The explanation was 
at once obvious and at variance with the 
aforesaid criticism. The hook being badly 
tempered, had pulled out straight from 
barb to shank. 

A second hook was tied on, a second grub 
impaled, a second silver streak repeated the 
performance of the first, and—the same 
thing happened. 

At the next bite, which came speedily as 
the other two, I tried to be a little more 
gentle in my handling of the fish. The old- 
timer had exhausted his vocabulary and was 
coming round more to my way of thinking. 
His first cry had been “Yank him, yank 
him!” Now it was “Easy, boy; easy does 

















it!” But that trout was a Kootenay rain- 
bow, and a large one, and, however easy I 
might want to go, he was of a different way 
of thinking, and he remained with his 
brethren while I once more examined the 
hook, to find the same result. The old- 
timer breathed hard, and delivered himself 
of the most artistic and carefully-thought- 
out piece of profanity I had ever heard, and 
having thus relieved himself, requested me 
to “let him have a try.” He carefully se- 
lected a hook from the second package 
while muttering benedictions on the head 
of the unfortunate who had manufactured 
the first lot, and, selecting two fat grubs. 
cast his hook upon the waters, saying that 
he would have a big one that time. He did. 
In the clear water we saw the father of 
that particular trout family hurtle past one 
of his lesser descendants and seize the bait. 
Mr. Old-timer struck, yanked and rolled on 
his back, while the line whistled through 
the air behind him like a whip-lash. His 
stock of language had run out, and he was 
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reduced to the reiteration of one short but 
mild, that is, comparatively mild, monosyl- 
lable. 

There was a little variation this time. 
The hook had not pulled straight out; it 
had broken off short at the bend. This 
hook-maker had gone to the other extreme 
and over-tempered his hooks. 

We sought fresh ground in the hope of 
hooking rather smaller fish, but it was not 
to be a fish supper for ours that day. Every 
hook from one store bent out straight, and 
every hook from the other broke off short. 
The temper of the hooks was not as it 
should have been, and the temper of the 
fishermen was very far also from what it 
should have been as we wended our way 
back to camp without a single trout, but 
with a resolution firm planted in the breast 
of one at least never again to try such base 
methods for such worthy foes, when it was 
possible to try conclusions with them by 
methods more worthy both of them and of 
a sportsman. RICHARD L. POCOCK. 

British Columbia. 


Trout in Irrigating Ditches 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The information 
which your correspondent, George Baldus, 
says he received in Colorado is to me flatly 
contradictory as he says of Mr. Thompson’s 
statement. [I don’t pretend to know it all 
(far from it), but I do know that mountain 
trout can be found in irrigation ditches just 
as Mr. G. H. Thompson states. 

I know of a case where 168 fish (ma- 
jority being trout) were taken from a 
drained irrigation ditch, a close friend while 
irrigating picking up 30 trout out of an oat 
field at the distance of 150 feet from the 
ditch. The same person with a companion 
caught 14 trout with hcok, line and pole out 
of a ditch only two feet wide. 

While on a cousin’s ranch in the spring 
of 1910 I picked up 18 good-sized- trout in 
the field. A snake 3 feet long was also 
picking them up, having a pound trout in 
his mouth when we killed it. My 14-year-old 


brother once caught a five-pound trout out 
of an irrigation ditch. I know of many 
other cases but I think this is sufficient to 
prove that trout are found in irrigation 
ditches. 


The men from whom Mr. Baldus received 
his information evidently do not know what 
a trout is. Who’s next? 


Montana. Oo. J. SALO. 





Note.—When Mr. Baldus’ letter (published 
in February number) came to us we had the 
idea that he referred to a specific instance 
of trout in irrigating ditches, and did not 
understand that he wished to dispute the 
fact that they were ever, or generally, found 
in these ditches. Of course, we of the West 
know positively that trout do go into these 
ditches, and at times in great numbers.— 
Editor. 


Trout Prefer Old Irrigating Ditches to New nes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to trout 
in irrigating ditches would say that my ex- 
perience tells me that they do not frequent 
a ™ow ditch, as there is no shade and the 
water runs evenly and slow; but in a ditch 
twenty or more years old conditions are 
different. There are usually bushes along 
the banks of an old ditch and some places 
are partly filled in with gravel by the ac- 
tion of the water, and just below this will 
be found a small riffle. 





In time an old ditch takes on the condi- 
tions of a natural stream. Trout stay in 
such ditches in large numbers and rise to 
a fly the same as in a river. The writer 
has caught dozens of trout in such ditches, 
but never in a new one. Any fisherman 
can verify these statements by fishing in 
old ditches in Chaffee, Lake and Eagle 
counties, Colorado. E. A. VERNAL. 


Colorado. 
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Elevations of Timberline, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you please 
answer the following questions for me 
through the columns of Outdoor Life: 


(1, What is the average elevation of 
timber-line, and does it vary in different 
sections of the country? (2) Would the 
timber-line of the mountains on the Pacific 
Coast be higher or lower than in the 
Rockies? (3) What is the method used to 
determine the height of a mountain, and is 
there some simple method to figure it up 
without having to use any scientific instru- 
ments. I have been on many mountains 
and their height was unknown, and I often 
wished I knew how to figure it up. 

Oregon. E. D. LEPPERT. 


Answer.—The simplest way to ascertain 
elevations in the mountains is by the ane- 
roid barometer, one of which instruments 


can be obtained for $20 or $25 from Paul 
Weiss, 1620 Arapahoe street, Denver. He is 
one of the best and largest instrument 
dealers in the United States. Any simpler 
method than this would require at least the 
use of a level, and you should have a tran- 
sit. These things would be cumbersome to 
carry as compared with a barometer, which 
could be placed in the vest pocket, and 
which is about the size of a watch. Yes, 
timber-line varies as you go from the poles 
to the equator. In the north at a certain 
point, for instance, timber-line is at sea 
level. On Popocatepetl mountain, in Mex- 
ico, we believe timber-line is between 14,000 
and 15,000 feet. In Colorado it is about 
11,000 feet. In Wyoming about 10,000 and 
in Montana about 9,000. We do not know 
what it would be on the Pacific Coast, or 
whether it would be lower or higher as you 
would approach the coast line. 


The Rubber Canoe 


Having nothing else to do one bright 
afternoon, Ren Purdy and Hank Wiggins 
got together and thought out an invention 
which would revolutionize water traffic 
throughout the world. It was nothing more 
nor less than a rubber canoe. They had 
seen tin canoes, birch canoes, sheet iron 
canoes and veneer canoes, but never a rub- 
ber canoe. The advantage of a rubber ca- 
noe was that it would not hurt it to get wet. 
Then again when the rubber canoe turned 
upside down, as canoes will, at the most 
unexpected moments, it would not be neces- 
sary to turn it over again. The man who 
had been spilled out of the canoe would 
merely have to jump on it as it lay upside 
down in the water, turn it inside out and go 
on his way rejoicing. 

They could see almost as many advan- 
tages to the rubber canoe as to the rubber 
hot water bag, the rubber nursing bottle, 
the rubber automatic tire, the rubber sus- 
penders or the rubber collar, and so they 
got down to work with a will. Within the 
fortnight the first rubber canoe had been 
completed, and the two inventors started 
from Hickeyville up the river to Peavey 
Junction in it. 

They paddled as happy’ as two school 
boys, but they noticed that the paddling was 
hard. They were obliged to dig in for all 
they were worth to make any headway at all. 
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It sometimes seemed as though they were at 
a standstill. Finally, after several hours of 
terrible exertion, they reached Peavey Junc- 
tion and jumped out on the dock. As soon 
as they landed on the dock they looked 
down at the water to see their canoe, and 
it had disappeared. 

It was a deep, dark mystery, but the ex- 
planation came later. It seems that shortly 
after they left Hickeyville the stern of the 
rubber boat had caught on a snag and held. 
The paddling was very hard, for they were 
merely stretching the canoe out. Neither 
had had time to look back. They had man- 
aged, by strenuous paddling, to stretch the 
canoe out until the front end of it reached 
the Peavy Junction dock. When they had 
jumped out the canoe had snapped back 
four miles to the snag, where it was later 
found floating peacefully on the water. 

Louisiana. PREE VARRICATOR. 





The Department of the Interior proposes 
to spend. $41,615 on the Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, Colo., during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, if the amount re- 
quested by the Secretary of the Interior is 
appropriated by Congress. This is an in- 
crease of $34,115 over the appropriation for 


the current fiscal year. The main items - 


are for improving the roads in this wonder- 
land. 
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For years the advice to dog owners has 


invariably been: “Train your own dogs.” 
That the well-meant advice was heeded and 
a very large number of highly pleased 
sportsmen profited thereby is betokened by 
the numerous flattering commendatory let- 
ters received by the writer. Many a sports- 
man who considered it out of his sphere, 
supposed he had not the time, sufficient pa- 
tience, suitable environments, opportunities, 
etc., became happily surprised after under- 
taking the supposed vexious job by produc- 
ing a highly efficient, obedient and very 
satisfactory helpmate afield, and that, too, 
without expense, worry about the welfare 
of his fine bird dog puppy while away from 
home, or material loss of time. 

The writer asserts without fear of contra- 
diction that the majority of those sending 
their dogs to so-called dog trainers reap 
dissatisfaction. The say-so of many a one 
so “pinched”: preach volumes on the subject. 
One such letter to me contains these lamen- 
tations: “The truth is that some of these 
so-called dog trainers are the most de- 
praved, debased, dishonest and lying set 
that were ever created. Oh! haven’t I been 
there, and haven’t I had a sweet experience 
with ihem, guaranteeing my dogs, upon 
their say-so, to give satisfaction, and then 
have them shipped back to me and thrown 
on my hands absolutely worthless brutes, 
with my money all gone for express charges 
and their so-called training?” 

A letter just received from a gentleman 
in Iowa, who does not wish his name stated, 
runs thus: “My English setter has just been 
returned from a professional trainer who 
guaranteed his work, and when taken afield 
for the first time she does not offer to point 
and flushes all the birds and gives chase. 
Also ran every rabbit that got up before 
her. Now, I paid a first-class trainer fee 
and two big express bills, and I still have 
my dog untrained. Isn’t this trainer liable 
for using the mail to defraud the public?” 

The training of a well-bred bird dog is not 
the unsurmountable obstacle usually sup- 
posed to be and, besides, leads to pleasures 
unforeseen by the uninitiated, if only he 


pursues in methodical, approved manner. 





Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


The Same Old Story 






Some of those who read these lines may 
sigh and think: “Oh, that’s all very well, 
but I’m too busy and getting along in years 
and couldn’t bother with a green pup.” 
Well, there may be a growing predilection 
for complacency and the agreeable compan- 
ionship of acquiescently-idle chums and the 
least amount of physical exertion compatible 
with the routine of business; but, you do 
want a well-trained bird dog! To get such 
a dog you should undertake its training in 
person, thus avoiding the sad experiences 
of brother sportsmen all over the country. 
Half an hour per day devoted to the puppy 
for a time and that, too, at home, will suf- 
fice. By conducting the work systemat- 
ically and in common-sense way, patience 
will be supplied the amateur trainer by the 
pleasure derived as the pupil progresses 
step by step to the admiration of his 
master. 


W. H. C., Juneau, Alaska.—I am out after 
information relative to my land spaniel 
bitch, 2 years old. As there was no dog 
of this breed in Juneau, we lined her with a 
water spaniel, also a well-bred dog. Result 
was the awfulest mongrel-looking pups you 
ever saw, although bright and active in the 
field. What I would like to know is, were 
she to be bred to a dog of her own breed, 
would the pups be pure bred or would she 
breed back on account of her first mating? 


Answer.—Owing to vast contrast of the 
two breeds, it should be no surprise that 
very mongrelly-looking pups were produced. 
Those pups should have made good retriev- 
ers, however, from land and water; less 
could have been expected from them’ as 
hunters on land, the water spaniel lacking 
hunting instinct. To mate bitch with dog 
of equal breeding would result in producing 
offspring of pure breed and not be affected 
by former crossing. Each and every litter 
is pure or a cross in accordance with re- 
spective dam and sire. 


E. M., Rosalie, Texas.—My dog is 2 years 
old and does good work on a covey, but does 
not, hunt out the single birds after having 
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been scattered. After the first rise he 
dashes off to hunt up another covey and will 
not stay close in to seek for single birds. 
Your advice in the matter would be highly 
appreciated. 


Answer.—The dog needs to be made con- 
trollable. After the birds have been flushed 
and scattered, put the force collar on dog 
with long cord (30 to 40 feet 44-inch rope) 
trailing, and order on, stepping on cord soon 
as he appears to get too eager and en- 
deavors to make wonted dash for new 
grounds, bringing him down and hauling in 
close to you by jerks and sharp reprimands. 
Thereupon put to work again, admonishing 
to steadiness and a yank off and on till he 
finds it best to remain at reasonable dis- 
tance. Keep collar and cord on him till all 
the singles have been routed, then take it 
off and allow to proceed in usual manner 
for another find, repeating former procedure 
after flush of next covey. In one afternoon 
worked in this manner, dog will have 
learned that to attempt to bolt after finding 
covey means punishment, hence remain 
close in and work out singles. 


C. C. S., Wesson, Miss.—I have your ex- 
cellent book, “The Amateur Trainer,” and 
also your force collar; like them both fine 
and have trained a couple of dogs “just 
right” with the aid of them. However, 1 
now have a case that is beyond me, and 
would like some advice if you will be kind 
enough to give it. I have a fine pointer 
bitch, about 20 months old, that was very 
gun-shy, but have gotten her over that, as 
per book. She is a good hunter, but has 
become bird-shy. When she scents birds 
or the other dog stands, she comes back to 
me and quits hunting for awhile. When 
but a pup she was not bird-shy. Have taken 
her out several times, but she does not 
seem to improve. 


Answer.—Bird-shyness may be brought on 
by some unpleasantness while working a 
dog—inflicting punishment when birds have 
been found, but something about the man- 
ner of work of dog does not please the 
master, hence dog imagines when again 
scenting or finding birds that former 
trouble is now to follow. This fault can 
be overcome with time and patience. Hav- 
ing been gun-shy may be the cause of bird- 
shyness at this time—has now learned that 
the “noise” begins soon after birds are 
found, hence comes in. Remedy: Must be 
hunted along with other dog without any 
shooting being done till she is well over 
“blinking” and takes hold well of her own 
accord in locating and pointing birds. Then 
the gun is to be introduced by degrees and 
not fired close to her for several times out 
at work on birds; nor should there be any 
“trouble,” such as reprimand or punishment 


for anything, no matter how badly she may 
behave by chasing, etc. Make everything 
pleasant, and soon she will be delighted to 
go afield and work on birds properly. 


F. R., St. Paul, Minn.—I have an Irish 
water spaniel, about 3 years old, who will 
bring ducks or any other birds out of water, 
but will not touch a bird on dry land. An- 
other strange thing he does is when bringing 
in a bird out of water, as soon as he gets a 
footing in shallow water, he drops the bird 
and nothing will induce him to take it up 
again. If I could get him over this fault 
he would be an A-1 dog. 


Answer.—Evidently not being broke to 
retrieve by force, he takes dead bird in 
water, as is the natural inclination of the 
water spaniel without any training. To put 
through the course of yard training as per 
“The Amateur Trainer” is the remedy, and 
that can be accomplished in a week or two 
at home in the yard or in a vacant room at 
spare time when most convenient. Dog will 
then retrieve anywhere and never drop a 
bird, bring to you and hold till taken from 
him by order “let go.” 


T. L. J., Spokane, Wash.—My setter bitch, 
5 years old, was bred before shipping to me, 
but did not whelp in due time. Ten days 
later she came in with a litter of seven pup- 
pies. These look like a “mixed lot,” to say 
the least; there are four different colors 
and markings. I’m puzzled to know whether 
these are straight-bred pups or not? An- 
other thing is, why did she whelp ten days 
later than the regular time? 


Answer.—Doubtless she did not conceive 
by the first dog bred to and got to another 
dog ten days later, and the litter is of that 
mating. Difference in color and marking in 
itself would signify nothing; dogs often 
“throw back,” i. e., bring forth color and 
marking of ancestors and differing much 
from present dam and sire. The lapse of 
ten days, however, is conclusive evidence 
that the dog mated to at stated time is not 
the sire of the litter, hence all should be 
destroyed. 


I. R., Highland, Ill.—I have a cross of 
beagle and greyhound, 4 months old, and 
wish to know whether he can be trained for 
quail hunting as well as rabbit hunting, and 
the best way to train him. 


Answer.—You should lose no time trying 
to make a bird dog of-such a cross. For 
rabbits, with lots of chance in company of 
other good rabbit dogs, he may turn out 
well enough, but be too speedy for best re- 
sults. 



































game laws of any state, 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to 





the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises, 
information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 


such 


It is not our intention to divert 


formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Different Views on that Montana Elk Killing 


Dr. Shore, Who Lives at Gardiner, Makes 
Some Corrections. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
answer your correspondent, C. B. Davis, who 
wrote “That Annual Montana Elk Killing,” 
in your February number. He has been mis- 
informed; in fact, his write-up is a herd of 
mis-statements from start to finish. No one 
was killed and no one was shot. If they 
were, some of the doctors would know 
something about it, and I would be able to 
find out the facts, as I lived on Buffalo Flat 
during the hunt referred to ‘and had the 
only cabin on the flat. If anyone was shot 
they would be sure to bring him to my 
cabin, knowing me to be a physician. 

All the other statements made by Davis 
were either incorrect or absurd. His fig- 
ures naming the area of the park as 1,600 
square miles should be 3,312.5 square miles. 
He says, “The soldiers could stop them.” 
The elk travel at night; besides, the coun- 
try is so rough and thickly timbered it 
would be impossible to get through with a 
saddle horse. This winter the soldiers have 
tried to keep a few antelope inside of the 
park on the flat in front of the town, and 
although this is a level country, they had 





to give it up, and now the colonel has scouts 
and soldiers camped on Reese Creek, outside 
of the park, watching the game. 

Mr. Davis also says “Pack mules were 
packed with one and two elk.” It takes a 
good pack animal to pack 250 pounds. The 
agent tells me an average cow elk weighs 
300 pounds dressed, and he has weighed a 
great many. That would be 600 pounds 
minimum to each pack, which is more than 
any mule can carry. We pack two quarters 
to the horse, and it is a good pack. 

He says, “Some day a band of buffalo will 
step over the line and another regiment of 
gunners will be ready to repeat the slaugh- 
ter.” He does not seem to know that it is 
against the law to kill buffalo anywhere in 
the United States, or else he thinks we do 
not respect the law in this country. There 
were no elk killed unlawfully during the big 
kill. 

I have talked with scouts and soldiers who 
were on patrol after the kill (they had or- 
ders to kill every wounded elk), and they 
tell me they did not find any to kill. I took 
a long walk out through the park myself, but 
did not find any cripples. So his statement 
that “hundreds of wounded elk wandered 
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back into the park to die,” is wrong, and I 
can get statements from scouts, guides and 
soldiers to say as much. 

He writes, “Maybe the elk were helped 
over.” I can assure him that the superin- 
tendent of the park, Colonel Bret, and Mr. J. 
McBride, head scout, are on the square and 
did all they could to enforce the laws of the 
park, and I think there were very few viola- 
tions. Only one man was caught hunting in 
the park, and he was apprehended and 
fined. There were no elk “helped” out of 
the park, and all the people in this country 
will bear me out in this statement. 

Davis contradicts my statements; yet I 
know I am right and can prove everything 
I wrote in my story. He was not here at 
all and only quotes the words of his ‘‘in- 
former.” Why does a man want to write 
about something he does not know anything 
about? WILL B. SHORE, M.D. 

Montana. 


Deplores Such Killing as That in Montana 
Last Fall. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article pub- 
lished in the February number of Outdoor 
Life relating to the kiiling of elk in the 
neighborhood of Gardiner, Mont., will no 
doubt cause many a sportsman to enter the 
pages of your magazine in order to prevent, 
if possible, a like occurrence during the sea- 
son of 1912. 

This particular incident will remain long 
in the minds of the sportive legion as a 
repetition of the days when our American 
bison were slain by the thousands from 
trains as a pleasure, and by hunters as an 
industry. 

It seems a pity that men of the world to- 
day could indulge in, even think of, an act 
£0 preposterous as this. The men who 
waited for those hundreds of our lordly elk 
to cross the boundary of protection on the 
morning of the 27th of November, 1911, in 
order to send their death-dealing missiles 
into their noble ranks, are dyed-in-the-wool 
game exterminators. The term “sports- 
man” cannot be applied to them, only the 
name of slaughterers, as their acts are open 
avowals of butchery. It is such men as 


these that have forced Oregon and Washing- 
ton to pass laws prohibiting the killing of 


elk for a number of years, whose forests 
abounded with them at one time. The men 
who killed their elk in singles, who hunted 
them, other than lying in wait outside the 
boundaries of the park, are the kind of hunt- 
ers we want during this twentieth century 
and those to come. 

The act of shooting into a bunch of a 
thousand or more elk without regard for the 
poor little calves and immature cows, is a 
crime within itself in the eyes of any citizen. 
The photographs show this, as cows can 
easily be seen lying upon the snow, unless 
they are bulls with their horns sawed off, 
and this is not likely. 

If we are endeavoring to increase our deer 
herds to thousands by restrictions, why do 
we allow our elk to be killed in such num- 
bers when they have reached such propor- 
tions in Montana and Wyoming? We cannot 
denounce our laws as non-productive, but 
we can offer suggestions, which if taken up, 
will be golden in their results. We should 
be allowed only one elk a season, a shorter 
hunting period and be allowed to kill bulls 
only. The range should be extended if the 
elk are starving for lack of it. No one 
should be allowed to shoot any elk within a 
certain distance of the park if the herds are 
to be preserved. If we cannot comply with 
such suggestions as these, then it will not 
take a medium to foresee the result of the 
excellent game conditions in the aforesaid 
states. 

Again I say, why should our elk herds be 
decreased so by slaughter, and then enact 
laws providing for a closed season, aS was 
the case with Oregon and Washington? 
Why not have our elk hunting every season 
but in a much more sensible way? 

Oregon. REX R. CAMPBELL. 


A Participant Comments on the Killing. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read 
the articles in the February number of Out- 
door Life in regard to the “elk slaughter” 
north of Yellowstone Park last fall, and as I 
was one of the participants in same, I would 
like to make a few remarks in regard to it. 
The number killed mentioned in the article 
by Will B. Shore I think is not far from 
correct. [ think seven hundred would cover 
all that were killed outright, and all the 

















cripples that got back into the park or else- 
where and died. 

The morning of November 28th I took a 
circle from Bear Creek to the top of Crev- 
asse Mountain, crossing nearly all elk trails 
of the day before, and taking particular no- 
tice‘ of the bloody trails crossed. I only 
noticed four—a surprisingly small number. 
From the amount of shooting done the day 
before, the story about so many cripples 
going off to die is somewhat overdrawn. As 
most of the shooting was done in open coun- 
try, one-quarter to one mile from heavy tim- 
ber, elk wounded badly usually would stop 
before going so far, and there was an abun- 
dance of hunters to pick them up. There 
was no one killed or wounded, as stated in 
the second article in your magazine. The 
only casualty so far as I am able to learn 
was one young man getting a few hundred 
feet over the park line, when he was 
promptly arrested. 


All guides should be the most interested 
parties to game protection, as no game 
means. no parties. Also all game reserve 
means no hunting territory. This is my 
view of the situation: The national gov- 
ernment or the state should appropriate 
money to feed the elk in winter and also 
protect their summer and winter range. It 
is just as great a crime for the state to let 
one. of its wild animals starve to death 
where preventable as for an individual to 
let his domestic stock starve under similar 
conditions. It also breeds contempt for the 
game laws. It is hard for some people to 
see justice in a law that lets the elk starve 
to death by hundreds and would fine a man 
$100 for killing one to put it out of its 
misery. 


I have heard it said, time after time, by 
people living at or near Gardiner that “they 
(the elk) might as well be killed as starved 
to death.” The above sentiment is one rea- 
son a great deal of poaching is done out of 
season. [I will venture to state that at least 
half as many elk, if not more, are killed dur- 
ing the winter by poachers as are killed in 
the open season by legitimate hunters. 

I am in favor of the present game laws 
and in seeing them enforced, but am not in 
favor of the hunters being further restricted 
or more game reserves set aside as long as 
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the state permits one elk to starve to death. 
Reserves do not prevent game starving 
where there is insufficient feed. At present 
one side of the Yellowstone River below 
Gardiner is in the reserve; the other is not. 
Most of the elk die in the reserve. Under 
present conditions there would be about as 
many elk alive in the spring, if the hunters 
killed the normal increase in the fall, which 
they do not. I think the elk have steadily 
increased in the park in the past twenty 
years, and very rapidly in the past five or 
six. When we lived in the vicinity of Gar- 
diner twenty or twenty-five years ago the 
elk never came out of the park in such num- 
bers nor so early in the season as they do 
at present, while a few years earlier they 
used to go down the Yellowstone in great 
droves during October and November. My 
idea is that scab got among them and nearly 
exterminated them, as it did the mountain 
sheep in this country. I am told by old- 
timers that thirty-five to forty years ago 
hundreds of mountain sheep could be seen 
in the Yellowstone Cafion just above Living- 
ston, also in Yankee Jim Cafion. Hunters 
never killed them to the point of extermina- 
tion, but the scab did. When I first began 
to hunt, some fifteen years ago, there were 
places on the old wintering grounds of the 
mountain sheep where you could pick up a 
dozen ram heads of different sizes in a 
bunch, plainly showing they died from dis- 
ease, as there was surely an abundance of 
feed at those places at the time. Sometimes 
they were in the foothills. I am of the 
opinion that the elk passed through the 
same experience at about the same time, 
and that they may again, if they are allowed 
to get so overcrowded and starved that their 
general condition is weakened to a point 
where they are unable to resist disease. 


I never saw game in better condition than 
the elk were in last fall. The cows that had 
raised calves were fat. The remedy at pres- 
ent lies in protecting the elk’s summer and 
winter range by keeping domestic stock off 
and feeding when necessary, and not in mak- 
ing game reserves and not permitting hunt- 
ers to kill them. Under present conditions, 
that would not help the elk. There would 
only be a proportionate larger number 
starve. There is plenty of elk for genera- 
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tions to come, if properly taken care of. 
Why not let the hunters kill a part of the 
increase, which is all they are able to do at 
present. If this range were protected they 
would scatter outside the park in the sum- 
mer and there would be elk hunting over a 
large territory in the open season and there 
would probably be a smaller number killed. 

After domestic sheep have ranged over a 
country nothing can live, not even a grouse, 
as the editor of Outdoor Life can testify 
from his experience while sheep hunting in 
Montana last October. Ten years ago the 
country visited by him was a good sheep 
country, but they were scarce last fall. 
They were not killed by hunters, but are 
gone, no one knows where. 

Evidently Mr. C. B. Davis is not a resi- 
dent of Gardiner, for had he seen the sol- 
diers hauling elk carcasses by the wagon 
load and burning them in the spring he 
might not have thought so much of the 
slaughter. While the event was not my 
idea of sport, by any means, it could be de- 
fended under present conditions. Anyway, 
he means well. But quite often people get 
started doing good at the wrong end of the 


line. The “slaughter” could easily have 
been prevented by shortening the season 
ten days or extending the reserve. But 
that would not greatly benefit the elk, and 
it would work a hardship on the guides and 
hunters in this country. Since domestic 
stock range over the hunting country, .the 
last few days of the season is about the only 
time one can be assured an elk. How many 
trips do you suppose a hunting party will 
make to a country if they don’t get results? 
Just a few words in answer to Mr. Davis’ 
questions: The Yellowstone Park is large 
enough to hold all the elk there is at pres- 
ent in summer, and also the greater part of 
them in winter. Of course, the winter range 
is limited on account of elevation. It is the 
overflow or increase that has to come out, 
so there is no danger of the elk being ex- 
terminated, even if all were killed that came 
out. The only way to prevent them from 
coming out is to build an elk-proof fence, 
but what good would that do? They would 
simply starve on the other side of the fence. 
The plan I have outlined would be better 
than that. If anyone has a more rational 
idea I should be glad to see it in print. 
Montana. C. E. LYONS. 


Kings of Feathered Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have lived all my 
life on the banks of the Platte River in 
Eastern Nebraska up to the past year, and 
years ago saw the geese so thick that it 
was necessary to herd them off of the grow- 
ing crops. But now one is considered lucky 
if he secures one or two geese during a 
whole season. 

On November 9, 1911,-three of us, Claude 
Burner, Herman Frahm and I, went to the 
North Platte River on a goose hunt. We 
took a 12-mile drive to a vacant house near 
the river, where we intended to camp. 
There was a stove and table there, we 
taking the other necessary articles to use 
while hunting. 

We arrived shortly after noon. Two of us 
made preparations for the night while the 
other prepared a lunch for dipner, which, 
by the way, was mostly done by our good 
wives before we left home. After every- 
thing was in readiness we hied to the river, 


Claude and Herman going together, and 1 
alone. As there were geese all along the 
river, it was necessary to scare them either 
up or down stream. After talking the mat- 
ter over, we decided that two should go 
straight out from camp and I would wait 
until they were ready and then go down the 
river and scare the geese up over them. 
But after going down stream about a mile 
and a half I saw that I could get between 
the bunches and scare part up and part 
down the river, which I did. 

The wind came up about this time and 
blew very hard from the northwest. The 
geese that went up-stream flew very low 
and the boys succeeded in getting four. I 
hurried out to a small toehead, put out my 
decoys and proceeded to wait my turn. 
Soon an old mallard came along, which I 
easily brought down, giving my retriever 
something to do. Soon along came three 
nice geese, but as they were starting to 
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“WE TIED OUR GEESE TO THE WAGON AND TOOK A ‘SHOT’ AT THEM.” 


decoy Herman turned locse his goose call 
and they went up to the boys, where they 
succeeded in getting two more. My turn 
was soon to come, though, as a fine flock 
came up the river and swung out almost 
too far, but I thought I would try them 
once, anyway. On rising to shoot I caught 
a glimpse of something overhead which 
proved to be three geese (which [I had not 
seen, having watched the larger flock of 
which I brought down two. The large flock 
passed on, giving the boys another good 
shot from which they killed some more. 

They secured twelve during the after- 
noon. A nice flock came up the river later, 
from which I killed one. Out of the next 
flock that came in to the decoys, I suc- 
ceeded in getting three, making six in all 
for me. And six geese that weigh from 12 
to 15 pounds each make a pretty heavy load 
to carry a mile, after wading eighty rods 
in water from 4 inches to 4 feet deep. On 
arriving at camp we took a good look over 
the lot and proceeded to get supper, which 
was relished more than if it had been a 
banquet. 

The next morning was cold and raw, with 
a southeast wind blowing up the river and 
growing colder every minute. We made an 
early start for the river and found it run- 
ning full of slush ice, which made wading 





very difficult. Claude and Herman went to 
their same old blind, but I built a brush 
blind down the river farther than I was the 
day before. Here I killed a few mallards, 
the other boys also getting a few early in 
the morning. The geese did not move 
much until about noon, when it began to 
grow a little warmer. The oil on my auto- 
matic got so stiff in the morning that it 
wouldn’t work, making it necessary for me 
to go into camp and clean and oil my gun 
with thin oil. We saw a large white swan 
this morning, the first one I have seen in 
Nebraska since early days. But I saw sev- 
eral while in Alaska last year. 

As the first geese we saw this morning 
came down the river, the boys killed one 
out of the flock, and they came on down 
to me and decoyed fine, but scattered out 
on all sides of me. I managed to drop two 
of them, however, and fine ones they were, 
too. I soon got a shot at another bunch, 
but they were most too far away. But one 
of them sailed out for the bank, while an- 
other went down the river about a mile, 
and fell dead. 

There were a couple of boys on shore 
watching proceedings, who saw a good 
chance to secure a couple of nice fat geese 
for their dinners for a few days, and who 
made haste to get these two geese. One 
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FRAMM AND BURNER. 


of them caught the one on the bank, while 
the other proceeded to undress and wade 
out after the other. I thought that any boy 
who was “nervy” enough to wade eighty 
rods in that ice-water after a goose was 
welcome to it. As those two would have 
made my limit if I had gotten them, I should 
have had to go in anyway, so I thought I 
would rather run the chance of getting two 
more than chase those kids. I had heard 
the boys shooting several times, but was 
too far away to know what they were get- 
ting. I got several shots at ducks and a 
few at geese at long range, but did not 
succeed in getting any more until evening. 
when five geese swung over my decoys, but 
high up. I thought I would try them once 
with a load of BB shot, and to my surprise, 
down came two, stone dead, giving me my 
limit of ten. On arriving at camp I found 
the boys aiready there. They too had their 
limit; also several mallards. As it was 
late, we decided to stay here another night, 


and so proceeded to get supper, the boys 
having had nothing to eat since morning. 

After eating a little breakfast next morn- 
ing we began making preparations to go 
home. The boys left their decoys out on 
the toehead and kad to go after them. Dur- 
ing the night it had grown cold enough to 
freeze the river so they could walk over on 
the ice, not having to wade at all. But 
Herman, in making a short-cut and getting 
in the lee of a toehead, broke through the 
ice and got one leg pretty wet, which was 
not very comfortable on a morning when 
the thermometer registered 7 below zero, as 
we learned upon reaching home that it did. 
If we had known this at the time we would 
have all probably frozen that night. As we 
wanted some pictures of our kill we tied 
our geese to the wagon and took a few 
more shots at them, and also held a few of 
them and shot the hunters also. Then the 
cold trip homeward began. 

Nebraska. R. J. MIDDAUGH. 


The A. G. P. & P. A~—-The New Game Organization 


An organization that is destined to be a 
power in protecting and propagating game 
of all kinds is the American Game Protect- 
ive and Propagating Association of 111 
Broadway, New York. This organization 
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was only formed last fall, yet very import- 
ant results of its first three months’ cam. 
paign are announced in a bulletin just 
issued. This pamphlet contains letters from 
state officials all over the country endors- 
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ing the movement and expressing thanks 
for the service of the association’s special 
agents in aiding local game wardens. Many 
arrests and convictions have resulted from 
the activity of those agents whose instruc- 
tions are to act in conjunction with and 
not independently of state officers. 

The work of organization has already 
reached from Massachusetts to California, 
and from Michigan to Texas. The associa- 
tion believes that strong local clubs pledged 
to the cause of fish and game protection 
should be formed everywhere. It is self- 
evident that the support of such organiza- 
tions, when they are composed of sportsmen 
who are representative citizens, is the most 
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powerful aid to county game wardens. 
The association sees the solution of the 
problem presented by the alarming decrease 
in our supply of fish and game, in the fed- 
eration of these county clubs into state 
associations, the latter to be united in the 
national organization which wlll then wield 
such a powerful influence that it can cope 
with the selfish interests which oppose the 
conservation of some of our most valuable 
natural resources. The association is offer- 
ing assistance to all those interested in form- 
ing state or county protective organizations. 
The annual membership dues are $1—or 
more if the member desires to donate it. 


Kermit Roosevelt Tells of Getting a Big Ram in Mexico 


One of our readers has sent us the follow- 
ing description written by Kermit Roosevelt 
of a day’s incident while hunting sheep in 
Old Mexico: 


“One day we got back to camp at about 
two. I was rather hot and tired, so I made 
a cup of tea and sat under the trees and 
smoked my pipe until almost four. Then I 
picked up my rifle and went out by myself 
to look for sheep. I climbed to the top of 
a great crater hill and sat down to look 
around with my field glasses. Hearing 2 
stone move behind, I turned very slowly 
around. About a hundred and fifty yards 
off, on the rim of the crater, stood six sheep, 
two of them fine rams. Very slowly I put 
down the field glasses and raised my rifle, 
and I killed the finest of the rams. It was 
getting dark, so, without bestowing more 
than a passing look upon him, I struck off 
for camp at a round pace. Now the Mex- 
icans, although good enough in the saddle, 
were no walkers, and so Dominguez saddled 
a horse, put a pack saddle on a mule and 
followed me back to where’ the sheep lay. 


We left the animals at the foot of the hill, 
and although it was not a particularly hard 
climb up to the sheep, the Mexican was 
blown and weary by the time we reached 
it. The ram was a good one. His horns 
meascured 16% inches around the base and 
we 35 inches long, so they were larger in 
circumference, though shorter than my first 
specimen. He was very thin, however, and 
his hair was falling out, and one could pull 
out handfuls. All the sheep I saw in this 
country seemed thin and in poor shape, 
while those near Tinah’-alta were in very 
fair condition. The extreme dryness and 
scarcity of grass doubtless in part ac: 
counted for this, although the country in 
which I got my first two sheep was in no 
sense green. Making our way back to camp 
through the lava fields and across the nu- 
merous gullies was a difficult task. The 
horses got along much better than I should 
have supposed; indeed, they didn’t seem to 
find as much difficulty as I did. Dominguez 
muttered that if the road past Tule was 
the Camino del Diablo, this certainly was 
the Camino del Inferno!” 


More Evidence of the Evil of Bre’r Squirrel 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a 
reader of your splendid magazine for six 
years and certainly do enjoy the square 
deal you accord to all alike. 

I want to just add my testimony to that 
of C. W. Roth of California in the January 
number as to squirrels eating birds and de- 
stroying their nests. Our town (Red Oak, 
Iowa) is full of the red, or more commonly 
called, fox squirrel, which has come to town 
to live in great numbers. Our town being 





almost a forest of large maple and box alder 
trees, where these little egg destroyers 
make their homes, I believe they have come 
into town because of the protection given 
them. But they are not faring so well in 
this respect as in the past, for they are up 
against the little .22 short every time they 
go on their mission of destruction. 

The older inhabitants here say that there 
is not one song bird in summer where there 
used to be ten. My wife stood on our back 
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porch and saw the squirrel destroy a cat 
bird’s nest from a tree in our yard, tearing 
it literally to pieces and leaving no trace of 
it, and the songsters that were our delight 
every evening and morning are seen no 
more. 

What is the squirrel fit for? He sings 
no song; he destroys no insects; he lives 


off the farmers’ corn that he raises by the 
help of the insect destroyers, and as a com- 
pensation for his keep, he in turn kills and 
breaks up the nests of the farmers’ best 
friends—the birds. I say, “swat” him for 
the skillet, if you like him; if not, give him 
to the fellow who does. GEO. H. NICOL. 
Iowa. 


Bears Shipped to Various City Parks from the Yellowstone 


The superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park writes as follows of the bears 
there: “The bears seem to be increasing— 
at least they have been very plentiful dur- 
ing the past summer around the hotels and 
camps, They are very tame. During the 
summer two grizzlies and three black bears 
becoming dangerous to life and property, 
were: killed. In one or two instances men 
who have become too bold with bears have 
been attacked and severely injured, usually 
by a mother bear that thought she was de- 
fending her cubs, but investigation of cases 
of this kind usually result in a conclusion 
that the bear is not entirely to blame. Dur- 
ing the summer there have been captured 


and shipped alive to public parks, under au- 
thority of the department, the following 
bears: A mother grizzly with a pair of 
cubs, and a male grizzly to the Zoological 
Society of Philadelphia; a pair of grizzlies 
(male and female) to Riverdale Zoological 
Gardens, Toronto, Canada; a mother grizzly 
with a pair of cubs and a male grizzly to 
Swope Park Zoological Gardens at Kansas 
City, Mo.; and a pair of black bears (male 
and female) to the City Park at West Bend, 
Iowa. All of these shipments were re- 
ceived without accident and were reported 
in each case as very satisfactory. The ex- 
penses of capturing and shipping were 
borne by the parks to which the animals 
were sent.” 


Cubs Taken from Bear Killed in Pregnancy 


During the past summer we learned 
through W. F. Sheard of Tacoma, Wash., 
of a man who had killed a bear pregnant 
with young, and as we were anxious to 
learn all we could about the cubs for the 
benefit of our readers, we wrote to the gen- 
tleman, whose name is F. B. Berg of Ho- 
quiam, Wash., asking for information. In 
due course of time we received the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Berg: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter asking 
statement regarding the bear cubs which I 
have, has been received with pleasure. One 


year ago last January I was out hunting 
and killed a female bear, and while pelting 
her I discovered that she was carrying cubs. 
I told my partner of it and he said I should 
save them. I would like to hear from 
some of the old experienced hunters and 
trappers who may have had the same ex- 
perience as I. As I have no photo of them, 
will give you a description as near as I 
can: They are about the size of a smal? 
rat. The eyes, ears and claws can be seen 
very easily. They have no fur. 
Wash. F. B. BERG. 


Wild Game in Captivity 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can you give me 
the following information: (1) Do moose 
breed in captivity? (2) Do caribou breed in 
captivity? (3) Do antelope breed in cap- 
tivity? (4) Can I get a permit to keep such 
animals as above describe@ in a private 
park—deer and elk also? (5) Could off: 
spring be sold same as any live stock? (6) 


If this can be done, what would be the best 

way for me to get possession of such ani- 

mals? A. SUBSCRIBER. 
Idaho. 


Neither moose nor caribou breed success- 
fully in captivity, at least not in the United 
States. They probably would—particularly 
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the caribou—in the northern latitudes, how- 
ever, but as to that we are not certain. We 
have never heard of a moose or caribou 
born in the United States being raised to 
maturity. Almost the same seems to apply 
to the antelope, although not to so marked 
an extent. Many antelope have been born 
in our United States city parks, but we 
only know of one instance where such a 
park-born antelope lived to maturity. Either 
the feed, or the range, or something in this 
line seems to disagree with them, but with 
proper care in more extended natural 
ranges we see no reason why they should 
not breed successfully in captivity. 

Look over your state game laws and see 
if provision is made therein for keeping 
animals in captivity. In Colorado we have 
a law which allows a private party to take 
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out a license for either a private fishing 
park or a private game park. Such li- 
censees can kill their game in such park 
at any season of the year and sell it on the 
open market when properly tagged with 
coupons issued by the game department for 
this purpose. As all the wild game belongs 
to the state, you would not be allowed to 
herd any of it in a private park except un- 
der the orders of your State Game Depart- 
ment. You might make arrangements for 
the purchase of such animals as you desire 
(provided it is allowed in your state) either 
from the Game Department or from private 
parties in your or other states. The United 
States Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will furnish 
you a pamphlet on the raising of wiid game 
for the market, on request.—Editor. 


Against the Feeding of Ducks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
have the opinion of your readers on the 
feeding of ducks. If it is not prohibited 
here (Albany, Ore.), it will not be long be- 
fore we will hear the same old cry, “save 
the ducks,” like we hear now about the buf- 
falo and elk. It sounds nice to speak of 
maintaining feeding grounds. Why not call 
them slaughter pens? That is what they 
really are. The ducks come in first on the 
Columbia river and they are fed there, and 
all stay there, and there is not a duck to 
be found south of Portland in the valley and 


they have no limit. I read in the papers 
quite often of the killing of seventy-five 
ducks in one day by one man. Now what 
would you call a man like hat but a game 
hog? I for one think there ought to be a 
special law made for “hogs’—a law thaf 
would take away from him his license and 
that would prohibit him from using a gun 
for at least five years. The same penalty 
might be imposed for any violation of the 
game laws. I would like to see the feeding 
of ducks prohibited. Let us hear from oth- 
ers on this question. L. BATES. 
Oregon. 


Absence of the Cat Family in the Far North 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note a communi- 
cation from L. L. Bales in the January Out- 
door Life as to the occurrence of cougar in 
Alaska. After a personal investigation, ex- 
tending over wide areas of different regions, 
for several years, I can positively assert 
that the cougar does not, and according to 
records left by man, never has, existed in 
Alaska or Yukon territory. 

If an animal of the cat family killed some 
of the reindeer which Mr. Redmyer drove 
through the country from Haines mission, 
it was undoubtedly the lynx. Neither wa- 


piti, wild cats, skunks or coons are found 
in Alaska or Yukon territory. But it has 
been asserted that sometimes the wild cat 
is found as far north as the Yukon. Such 
a record, however, I believe to be extremely 
doubtful. 

The cougar, according to “The Game Re- 
sources of Canada,” Ottawa, 1911, is very 
plentiful on Vancouver Island and some 
parts of the mainland, notably so in Okan- 
agan and the boundary district. They have 
been killed as far north as 54 degrees, but 
are not plentiful in that latitude. 

New York. CHARLES SHELDON. 


Game and Hunting Notes 


The following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from one of our readers, P. C. Peter- 
son of North Bend, Wash., dated January 





10, 1912, shows what unusual things a wild 


animal will occasionally do: “We have fine 


tracking snow in the Cascades, and the 
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game is starting to come down off the 
higher ranges. <A cougar came almost 
through the town about a week ago. It is 
still at large, as all the local hunters, in- 
cluding myself, were farther back in the 
hills, and not a cat dog to be found. A 
Small army of amateur hunters set out after 
the big cat without dogs, but when the trail 
led into a thicket and they found no tracks 
leading out of it, the party broke up.” 
ok ca * 

H. W. Hershberger, Spickard, Mo.— 
Please state if the Winchester .401 caliber 
is big enough for bear and moose and all 
other big game. Will you also tell me where 
I could go to hunt bear and deer with suc- 
cess—where my partner and I could go 
without guides. Answer.—The gun men- 
tioned is big and powerful enough for all 
the game found on this continent. Some 
of the states, such as Wyoming, for in- 
stance, require each hunter to be accom- 
panied by a registered guide. As to the 
best sections for hunting bear and deer 
would say that the best way to answer this 
question is to refer you to the current or 
back numbers of Outdoor Life. Nearly 
every issue of the magazine contains a story 
relating a hunt where either deer or bear 
were killed (sometimes both of these ani- 
mals), and by following these numbers for 
a year or two back you should be able to 
thoroughly satisfy yourself as to a good 
location. There are dozens of such loca- 
tions in Colorado, Idaho, Montana and in 
the Pacific Coast states, as well as in New 
Mexico, Arizona and Old Mexico. 

ok * * 

Steve Elkins of Mancos, Colo., writes that 
he killed a very large specimen of black 
bear the past fall, the hide measuring from 
tip of nose to tip of rear toes, 9 feet 2 
inches, and across front paws 8 feet 7 
inches. 

° * * ok 

The following clipping was taken from 
an Enaville, Idaho, paper, of a date some 
time last fall: “L. K. Wiley and Frank Dun- 
ham Monday were surprised, while sitting in 
front of a store, to see a frightened, ex- 
hausted deer approaching and apparently 
unmindful of them. The animal hard pressed 
by a pair of hounds attempted to pass 
within a few feet of the men. Each threw 
stones, felling the deer. Before it could re- 
gain its feet and get away both men and 
hounds were upon it. A blow from a club 
stilled it.” It is not stated what became of 
the dogs, but it is presumed that they es- 
caped! 

a * + 

H. Disston of Philadelphia tells of a re- 
markable occurrence which he witnessed 
last fall while hunting pear the village of 
Silver, 140 miles from ite Horse, Yukon, 
Territory: “While stalking mountain sheep 
early one morning,” said Mr. Disston, “we 
saw an exciting fight, or test of strength, 


between two rams. From a distance of fif- 
teen yards they would rush upon each other 
and a mile away we could hear the impact 
of their horns, like a pistol report. This op- 
eration was continually repeated for nearly 
an hour, when the rams, apparently satis- 
fied with the bout, suddenly scampered off 
in different directions.” 
* * ca : 
A letter from James H. Knight of Akron, 
Colo., tells of his good luck on a hunting 
trip last fall near Eagle, Colo., during which 
he killed a deer that weighed over 300 
pounds. It was a 14-pointer. Mr. Knight 
used a Savage .25-35. 
* * ae 
“The elk in the White River country of 
Colorado,” writes Guy M. Stealey of Meeker, 
“are beginning to increase slowly, under the 
protection of the closed season. They have 
wintered well so far this winter, as, while 
the weather has been unusually cold, the 
snow is light and not deep. The deer in 
the famous hunting grounds of North- 
western Colorado are disappearing fast, and 
unless the next session of the legislature 
closes the season on these animals they will 
soon be entirely exterminated. There are 
thousands of grouse here.” 
* * eA 
S. N. Leek, the Jackson Hole (Wyo.) elk 
missionary, now showing his moving pic- 
tures of Wyoming elk in the East, was the 
honor guest at what was called “The Jack- 
son Hole Dinner,” given by the Camp-Fire 
Club of Detroit, Mich., on January 19th. 
The table decoration consisted of Jackson 
Hole (Wyo.) mountains, built up in the cen- 
ter of the very large table from rocks and 
earth. Among the mountains were two 
beautiful lakes. Near the shore of one was 
a@ canoe, and on the other some mallard 
ducks. The mountains were covered with 
a luxurious growth of grass and pine for- 
ests, and among the trees were many elk 
with great spreading antlers. Mr. Leek’s 
photograph, “Preparing a Meal on the Camp- 
fire in Jackson Hole,” appeared on the 
menu. The eight or ten waiters were 
dressed as cowboys, and the dinner was 
secured by one of the waiters who went 
out with a rifle. Soon two shots were 
heard; then six of the “cowboys” came in 
carrying the supposedly big six-point bull 
(the dinner) on a big platter. Near the 
table glowed a large camp-fire, and around 
this the cowboys were busy. Soon the 
serving of the “dudes” began, the first 
course consisting of six points (six blue 
points), then in turn _ soft-nose bullets, 
down timber, and at last the big ‘bull, 
and so forth. After the feast, hunting 
stories were in order, then a short business 
session, when $100 was voted for the relief 
of the Jackson Hole elk. The dinner was 
held at the University Club rooms, after 
which Mr. Leek showed his moving pictures 
of elk to the Detroit Club. 
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NOTE. 
Owing to the illness of Mr. Haines, the editor of this department, we were compelled to 


make arrangements elsewhere this month for its care. 


We hope that Mr. Haines’ condition 


will be sufficiently improved, so that he can resume his duties with us by next month.—Man- 


aging Editor. 





The Long Shooters, and the Origin of 300-Yard Revolver Shooting 
William Brent Altsheler 
(Continued from Last Month.) 


Vi.—Making Long Records for Short Guns. 


Twenty-five yards was added to the 200- 
yard revolver range at Pewee, but it did 
not turn the tide which had set in against 
the keeper. The short guns had struck 
their pace. Schultze lost his turkeys too 
rapidly for the material success of his holi- 
day entertainment. For the first time, he 
invoked the generally accepted rules. 

“Move away from that tree, Pat,” com- 
manded the master. “It will stand without 
your assistance.” 

“Get up off the ground, there, Fritz,” he 
continued, “you’ll catch your death of cold.” 

“And, Mark, take off that rig. You’ll make 
a better picture without harness.” 

“That’s all right,” answered one. 
get your turkeys anyway.” 

*T’m game!” Dick Schultze was heard to 
say later, “and if you win my turkeys fairly 
you are welcome to them.” =. 

Again the stake was withdrawn and 
moved back another twenty-five yards. 
Again the shooters lost the range, but, hav- 
ing correct windage, it did not take them 
long to find the elevation. It was neces- 
sary only to take one or two turns of the 
screw and to follow closely the spotters, 
who could mark almost every shot by the 
flying dirt and call it to a few inches. 

There remained a good slant behind the 
bird. The light continued good and under 
the pressure of stirring events the rawness 
of the winter air was forgotten. Interest 
was centered on the revolvers, the other 
ranges being abandoned, and the shotguns 

were stacked against convenient trees 


“We'll 


alongside the rifles which had not been 





used. Quite a number pocketed their re- 
volvers or pistols after vain efforts to reach 
the birds. Others rebelled against spend- 
ing money without return, and jumped the 
game. 

There remained only a handful of shoot- 
ers. They were in fine fettle and big win- 
ners. Added distance did not head them off. 
There was complete combustion of powder 
and the rods and rags slipped easily through 
chamber and barrel, leaving them clean and 
bright, like French-plate mirrors. Again the 
range stretched out, this time to about 275 
yards, without any diminution of the fatal 
results of the seemingly charmed revolvers. 
Finally the stake was planted near the top 
of the rise where the rifle turkey had stood. 
It was now 300 yards, according to careful 
pacing of two old shooters, and the game- 
keeper later confirmed their estimate. 

“That surpasses any snort gun marks- 
manship I have ever witnessed,” more than 
one was heard to remark substantially. 

The added distance stemmed the tide for 
the keeper momentarily only, and the last 
coops were emptied for the 300-yard stake, 
a considerable number of turkeys being lost 
and won at that distance in an astonish- 
ingly brief interval. There were four shoot- 
ers who remained till the last birds were 
hit. They were Messrs. Frederick Keller, 
Henry W. Mattmiller, Marcus Z. Hitt and 
myself, residents of Jefferson county, Ky., 
all of whom on the return home were laden 
with the trophies of the day’s sport. All 
were tired, with face and hands powder- 
burnt or soiled, but feeling good over the 
results. 
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game is starting to come down off the 
higher ranges. A cougar came almost 
through the town about a week ago. It is 
still at large, as all the local hunters, in- 
cluding myself, were farther back in the 
hills, and not a cat dog to be found. A 
small army of amateur hunters set out after 
the big cat without dogs, but when the trail 
led into a thicket and they found no tracks 
leading out of it, the party broke up.” 
ok ca * 


H. W. Hershberger, Spickard, Mo— 
Please state if the Winchester .401 caliber 
is big enough for bear and moose and all 
other big game. Will you also tell me where 
I could go to hunt bear and deer with suc- 
cess—where my partner and I could go 
without guides. Answer.—The gun men- 
tioned is big and powerful enough for all 
the game found on this continent. Some 
of the states, such as Wyoming, for in- 
stance, require each hunter to be accom- 
panied by a registered guide. As to the 
best sections for hunting bear and deer 
would say that the best way to answer this 
question is to refer you to the current or 
back numbers of Outdoor Life. Nearly 
every issue of the magazine contains a story 
relating a hunt where either deer or bear 
were killed (sometimes both of these ani- 
mals), and by following these numbers for 
a year or two back you should be able to 
thoroughly satisfy yourself as to a good 
location. There are dozens of such loca- 
tions in Colorado, Idaho, Montana and in 
the Pacific Coast states, as well as in New 
Mexico, Arizona and Old Mexico. 

ck oo * 

Steve Elkins of Mancos, Colo., writes that 
he killed a very large specimen of black 
bear the past fall, the hide measuring from 
tip of nose to tip of rear toes, 9 feet 2 
inches, and across front paws 8 feet 7 
inches. 

’ * es * 

The following clipping was taken from 
an Enaville, Idaho, paper, of a date some 
time last fall: “L. K. Wiley and Frank Dun- 
ham Monday were surprised, while sitting in 
front of a store, to see a frightened, ex- 
hausted deer approaching and apparently 
unmindful of them. The animal hard pressed 
by a pair of hounds attempted to pass 
within a few feet of the men. Each threw 
stones, felling the deer. Before it could re- 
gain its feet and get away both men and 
hounds were upon it. A blow from a club 
stilled it.” It is not stated what became of 
the dogs, but it is presumed that they es- 
caped! 

* * eo 

H. Disston of Philadelphia tells of a re- 
markable occurrence which he witnessed 
last fall while hunting pear the village of 
Silver, 140 miles from ite Horse, Yukon, 


Territory: “While stalking mountain sheep 
early one morning,” said Mr. Disston, “we 
saw an exciting fight, or test of strength, 


between two rams. From a distance of fif- 
teen yards they would rush upon each other 
and a mile away we could hear the impact 
of their horns, like a pistol report. This op- 
eration was continually repeated for nearly 
an hour, when the rams, apparently satis- 
fied with the bout, suddenly scampered off 
in different directions.” 
ok CJ ae 4 

A letter from James H. Knight of Akron, 
Colo., tells of his good luck on a hunting 
trip last fall near Eagle, Colo., during which 
he killed a deer that weighed over 300 
pounds. It was a 14-pointer. Mr. Knight 
used a Savage .25-35. 

oa * 

“The elk in the White River country of 
Colorado,” writes Guy M. Stealey of Meeker, 
“are beginning to increase slowly, under the 
protection of the closed season. They have 
wintered well so far this winter, as, while 
the weather has been unusually cold, the 
snow is light and not deep. The deer in 
the famous hunting grounds of North- 
western Colorado are disappearing fast, and 
unless the next session of the legislature 
closes the season on these animals they will 
soon be entirely exterminated. There are 
thousands of grouse here.” 

* * ck 

S. N. Leek, the Jackson Hole (Wyo.) elk 
missionary, now showing his moving pic- 
tures of Wyoming elk in the East, was the 
honor guest at what was called “The Jack- 
son Hole Dinner,” given by the Camp-Fire 
Club of Detroit, Mich., on January 19th. 
The table decoration consisted of Jackson 
Hole (Wyo.) mountains, built up in the cen- 
ter of the very large table from rocks and 
earth. Among the mountains were two 
beautiful lakes. Near the shore of one was 
a canoe, and on the other some mallard 
ducks. The mountains were covered with 
a luxurious growth of grass and pine for- 
ests, and among the trees were many elk 
with great spreading antlers. Mr. Leek’s 
photograph, ‘“‘Preparing a Meal on the Camp- 
fire in Jackson Hole,” appeared on the 
menu. The eight or ten waiters were 
dressed as cowboys, and the dinner was 
secured by one of the waiters who went 
out with a rifle. Soon two shots were 
heard; then six of the “cowboys” came in 
carrying the supposedly big six-point bull 
(the dinner) on a big platter. Near the 
table glowed a large camp-fire, and around 
this the cowboys were busy. Soon the 
serving of the “dudes” began, the first 
course consisting of six points (six blue 
points), then in turn soft-nose bullets, 
down timber, and at last the big ‘bull, 
and so forth. After the feast, hunting 
stories were in order, then a short business 
session, when $100 was voted for the relief 
of the Jackson Hole elk. The dinner was 
held at the University Club rooms, after 
which Mr. Leek showed his moving pictures 
of elk to the Detroit Club. 
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Owing to the illness of Mr. Haines, the editor of this department, we were compelled to 
make arrangements elsewhere this month for its care. 


We hope that Mr. Haines’ condition 


will be sufficiently improved, so that he can resume his duties with us by next month.,—Man- 


aging Editor. 





The Long Shooters, and the Origin of 300-Yard Revolver Shooting 
William Brent Altsheler 
(Continued from Last Month.) 


Vi.—Making Long Records for Short Guns. 


Twenty-five yards was added to the 200- 
yard revolver range at Pewee, but it did 
not turn the tide which had set in against 
the keeper. The short guns had struck 
their pace. Schultze lost his turkeys too 
rapidly for the material success of his holi- 
day entertainment. For the first time, he 
invoked the generally accepted rules. 

“Move away from that tree, Pat,” com- 
manded the master. “It will stand without 
your assistance.” 

“Get up off the ground, there, Fritz,” he 
continued, “you’ll catch your death of cold.” 

“And, Mark, take off that rig. You’ll make 
a better picture without harness.” 

“That’s all right,” answered one. “We'll 
get your turkeys anyway.” 

“I’m game!” Dick Schultze was heard to 
say later, “and if you win my turkeys fairly 
you are welcome to them.” =. 

Again the stake was withdrawn and 
moved back another twenty-five yards. 
Again the shooters lost the range, but, hav- 
ing correct windage, it did not take them 
long to find the elevation. It was neces- 
sary only to take one or two turns of the 
screw and to follow closely the spotters, 
who could mark almost every shot by the 
flying dirt and call it to a few inches. 

There remained a good slant behind the 
bird. The light continued good and under 
the pressure of stirring events the rawness 
of the winter air was forgotten. Interest 
was centered on the revolvers, the other 
ranges being abandoned, and the shotguns 

were stacked against convenient trees 
alongside the rifles which had not been 





used. Quite a number pocketed their re- 
volvers or pistols after vain efforts to reach 
the birds. Others rebelled against spend- 
ing money without return, and jumped the 
game. 


There remained only a handful of shoot- 
ers. They were in fine fettle and big win- 
ners. Added distance did not head them off. 
There was complete combustion of powder 
and the rods and rags slipped easily through 
chamber and barrel, leaving them clean and 
bright, like French-plate mirrors. Again the 
range stretched out, this time to about 275 
yards, without any diminution of the fatal 
results of the seemingly charmed revolvers. 
Finally the stake was planted near the top 
of the rise where the rifle turkey had stood. 
It was now 300 yards, according to careful 
pacing of two old shooters, and the game- 
keeper later confirmed their estimate. 

“That surpasses any snort gun marks- 
manship I have ever witnessed,” more than 
one was heard to remark substantially. 

The added distance stemmed the tide for 
the keeper momentarily only, and the last 
coops were emptied for the 300-yard stake, 
a considerable number of turkeys being lost 
and won at that distance in an astonish- 
ingly brief interval. There were four shoot- 
ers who remained till the last birds were 
hit. They were Messrs. Frederick Keller, 
Henry W. Mattmiller, Marcus Z. Hitt and 
myself, residents of Jefferson county, Ky., 
all of whom on the return home were laden 
with the trophies of the day’s sport. All 
were tired, with face and hands powder- 
burnt or soiled, but feeling good over the 
results. 
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To the minds of the active participants, 
the ballistic achievements of the Pewee 
Valley Shoot did not seem so remarkable 
as they did to others when contemplated 
in cold print. The happy occurrences were, 
it is true, casually referred to subsequently 
as quite unusual, at incidental gatherings of 
the shooters. All expressed regret that such 
a game sportsman as Dick Schultze should 
be so considerably out of pocket on a tur- 
key shoot to their benefit and wondered 
when he would announce another. 

Personally I was deeply impressed with 
the long range effectiveness of the revolvers 
at Pewee and two or three months later 
transmitted an illustrated article to Outdoor 
Life on the unique features of the Ken- 
tucky turkey-shoot, in which I made the in- 
cidental statement that at the Pewee shoot 
the four best shooters of the day, after 
they had gotten the range and whetted the 
edge off their nerves, had toward the finish 
of the affair won a turkey “every fourth or 
fifth shot,” necessarily inexact to the extent 
implied by the language. On the same page 
I stated that it was the most remarkable 
authenticated turkey-shooting I had ever 
witnessed or heard of. Taking its turn the 
feature was not published till the following 
December, eleven months after the occur- 
rence. Around home the magazine was pur- 
chased and the account generally read with- 
out special comment because the shooters 
and their friends recognized it as being a 
fair representation of the occurrence. Else- 
where, as developed, it was read with un- 
disguised surprise and wonder mingled with 
incredulity or positive disbelief. It was 
more or less a rude shock to the scientific 
minds of keen shooters who had, as they 
believed, for years closely watched the de- 
velopment of the long range possibilities of 
small arms. Except for isolated experi- 
ments the thing had never been heard of. 

Manufacturers advised me that they had 
not tested their make of revolvers on ranges 
exceeding 100 yards, though they had ad- 
justed the rear sights to much longer dis- 
tances. 

In fact, so extraordinary was the state- 
ment deemed that one writer branded it 
not only untrue but impossible of perform- 
ance. He fortified his declaration with 
lines of argument. The challenge came 
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from one who wore a high military title, 
edited a generally-read arms and ammuni- 
tion periodical and served the United States 
War Department in the capacity of an ex- 
pert. The Pewee ‘shooters sent the editor 
signed statements that it was true that they 
had made the record published and that 
they believed others could equal it. Their 
statements were published and made the 
target of ridicule and denunciation. Their 
honesty was not directly attacked, but it 
was strongly intimated that their memory 
was defective and their ranges short-paced. 
Witnesses of the Pewee shoot, disinterest- 
ed non-shooters, gave added testimony to 
the assertion that toward the close of the 
day a considerable number of turkeys were 
won on the 300-yard range every fourth or 
fifth shot. There was a heated argument 
and strong language used. The controversy 
enmeshed a number of bright writers 
through various favored mediums. The arch 
detractor could not, of course, prove that 
the statement was untrue, but, to settle 
the dispute, as he thought, he called for 
the “official record.” This was more than 
a year after the occurrence. No turkey 
shoot had ever had an official recorder. 
This left the question suspended. The Pe- 
weeites felt that they had not exaggerated 
but many others entertained a _ different 
view. 

Among the sarcastic shots leveled at the 
Long Shooters was a published article that 
winning turkeys with revolvers at 300 yards 
was in a class with alleged bagging of min- 
iature humming birds at twenty-five yards 
with the same weapons, which in the crit- 
ic’s opinion was out of the question. The 
same writer reduced the long range work 
to an equality with shooting at one-inch 
bullseyes at twenty-five yards, and asked: 

“How many men of the very greatest 
skill in the use of revolvers are willing to 
attempt to put one shot out of five in a 
one-inch bullseye at twenty-five yards, us- 
ing a .388 or .44 caliber revolver?” which 
some Long Shooters afterward tried out 
successfully. 

The Long Shooters were called upon to 
explain. Rendering their position more un- 
comfortable, their best shooting was taken 
for their average. They were in demand 
for a starring trip through the country on 

















assurance of net return for exhibition long 
range matches. From the same source came 
a published cash offer for a contest on the 
government range near Washington, D. C. 
In response, the Louisville Rifle and Revol- 
ver Club offered to give a public exhibition 
of turkey shooting on its own grounds with 
usual surroundings and under certain condi- 
tions which its Washington correspondent 
did not comply with. The members were 
dubious as to their success at stage shoot- 
ing. As the counter challenge was not ac- 
cepted, they were not put to such a test. 

Through the long controversy extended 
some strata of good humor. An anonymous 
scribbler was moved by a patriotic inspira- 
tion or possibly a sarcastic impulse to sug- 
gest that the name of the particular brand 
of bourbon used by the Kentuckians be 
wired “to the secretary of war, that the 
whole supply may be sacredly consecrated 
to that highest of all government purposes— 
the defense of home, of flag and our coun- 
try.” 

An alleged Washington state revolver club 
proposed organizing a shoot to be held at 
Seattle, the targets to be the eyes of a tur- 
key at a distance of 300 yards; everyone 
striking any other part of the anatomy to 
be fined; turkeys to be kept moving by 
spreading corp on the ground and the Pewee 
shooters to take a handicap of 100 yards 
“to give someone else a chance to win some 
of the money.” 

Again, the Pewee affair was likened to a 
match among boys armed with sling shots, 
and shooting peas at turkeys at 500 yards. 
“Whenever a boy missed killing a turkey, 
the man nearest to him took.him across his 
knee and spanked him, and whenever a boy 
hit a turkey any place except in the head, 
his jacket was dusted with a hickory 
switch,” was the procedure. 

The most virulent type of skepticism man- 
ifested itself in the East, attributable, per- 
haps, to a suspicion of jealousy toward any- 
thing originated and supported in the West. 
At a dining party, a shooter of considerable 
renown dramatically assailed immodesty 
among the shooting fraternity, derisively ex- 
empting certain Kentuckian long-shooters, 
who, he said, had evidently told the truth, 
because their pictures had illustrated their 
alleged achievements. 
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A class of metal-pate critics sought to pil- 
lory the Pewee affair before the shooting 
public. It was proclaimed the world’s rec- 
ord in short-gun marksmanship—or prevari- 
cation. It was neither, and the participants 
were averse to posing as either. 

At the very next shoot their shooting 
companions jollied them good-naturedly 
because of the “notoriety” they had achieved 
through the widely published controversy. 
The shoot did not start off with the same 
old indifference and spirit. 

“Now, Pat, this is your fourth shot, and 
you know a turkey is due,” said one. 

There was a general laugh and conse- 
quently a wild shot. 

“That doesn’t look like ‘one turkey out of 
every four or five shots,’” yelled another. 

The 300-yard range looked a good 100 
more this day and the turkeys of pullet size. 
The sun glared straight into the eyes of the 
shooters and the forward bead sparkled like 
a tiny electric bulb. It seemed as if every- 
body was endeavoring to work off his am- 
munition supply, and the fowls, accustomed 
to the harmless sing of the lead, sat down, 
despite the profane injunction of the range- 
boys, accompanied by a handy stick or stone. 
There was manifest discouragement and 
several advocated abandoning the 300-yard 
range, but as this could not be done without 
violating an agreement, the shooting con- 
tinued. Finally conditions somehow became 
more favorable and the bullets landed in 
closer. To the extent that the events of the 
forenoon were keenly disappointing, the ter- 
mination of the early afternoon work was 
astonishing, when Keller made four conse- 
cutive hits on the last four turkeys staked. 
That was a new record in a new way, and 
opened up a vista of possibilities of the 
pocket weapon. It should not be lost sight 
of, however, that a lot of powder was 
burned before the range was found. It was 
about the same time of day the best shoot- 
ing was done at Pewee—the mid-afternoon. 

The public soon divested the question of 
personalities and was alone interested in its 
possibility. The cowboy and the crack 


shooters of the frontier could not do it with 
old Colt models and rigid sights, weapons 
made for hard service and quick work at 
short range and, in skilled hands, bad med- 
icine for the rattler, 


“loafers” or lion. 
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Westers, however, who possessed the of- 
ficer’s models, held that there was nothing 
peculiar in the Kentucky atmosphere and 
that if the long-shooters could make scores 
at 300 yards they also could. Unlike the 
critics whose ballistic knowledge was per- 
fect, their minds were in a receptive state. 

The first published attack on the long- 
shooters was made through the columns of 
“Arms and the Man” of December, and the 
unbelievers reveled in the “exposure” till 
the following March, when the Associated 
Press wired the following dispatch to the 
daily papers of the country: 

“Denver, Colo., March 7.—A remarkable 
revolver shooting record was made at the 
Denver rifle range yesterday by Capt. A. H. 
Hardy, an expert revolver shot. Shooting 
at.the image of a turkey at 300 yards, Cap- 
tain Hardy made three ‘kills’ in fifteen 
shots. 

“The shooting was done off-hand, no rests 
of any kind being used. It was witnessed 
by nine men interested in revolver shooting, 
and their sworn statements were secured. 

“The trial was arranged by representa- 
tives of a sportsman’s magazine as a result 
of criticisms of a story that turkey shooting 
contests with revolvers at a distance of 300 
yards were common events in certain sec- 
tions of Kentucky.” 

The opportunity for the test was arranged 
and conducted by J. A. McGuire, and the 
detailed account was published under his 
editorship in April Outdoor Life, fortified 
with the formal affidavits of eye-witnesses 
and reproductions of the targets scored. 
There was to be no doubt about this test. 
In this account Captain Hardy is quoted as 
saying: 

“T don’t believe I have fired all told more 
than 500 shots at the 50-yard target, and 
have not shot but one score at a greater dis- 
tance until the recent test. 

“I did not say so in print, but held the 
opinion that hitting a turkey at 300 yards 
every fourth or fifth shot, using a .38 caliber 
revolver with adjustable rear sights, was 
an impossibility. It was perhaps the heated 


discussion which arose from the publication 
of this story that got me all the more inter- 
ested.” ‘ 

It developed that about the same time a 
number of expert or fancy shots, amateurs 
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and professional both, became deeply en- 
grossed in the subject. They measured off 
ranges and where turkeys were not to be 
had or on account of adverse laws could not 
be used for targets, a pasteboard silhouette 
was fashioned after the shape and size of a 
15-pound turkey outline and pasted on a 
suitable background. The substitute is of 
Denver origin and was used in the Hardy- 
McGuire test. A similar target was used 
by Gus Peret, who, writing from Oregon, 
says he was doubtful if the feat could be 
accomplished and started to test it out for 
himself. “My first, third and eighth shots 
hit the turkey and [I first thought I would 
stop, but decided to finish out the fifteen 
shots,” he is quoted as saying. “When ] 
first started to shoot there wasn’t hardly a 
breath of air stirring, but toward the last 
there was quite a breeze blowing from my 
right across the target to my left. I had to 
shift the back sight over to allow for the 
wind, but was afraid I would give it too 
much, and get it over too far and miss the 
oilcloth, and I thought that I had better let 
good enough alone. You will notice that 
after the eighth shot no more hit the turkey, 
but they were coming close.” 

Ashley A. Haines has written about his 
experience as follows: “Although I had 
never fired a revolver with target sights 
adjusted for distances exceeding 50 yards, 
I had from an occasional shot at objects on 
the water, against a dusty hillside or on 
the prairie, where effects of the bullets 
could be noted, had enough experience to 
convince me that the accuracy of the re- 
volver at long ranges was not realized by 
shooters generally and especially by those 
not interested in the game.” MHaines’ test 
was made in connection with his brother’s, 
and reported as follows: “During a lull 
in the wind Jay managed to get five hits out 
of twenty-five shots, while I was fortunate 
enough later, after the sun had set and the 
wind had fallen, to get six hits out of 
twenty-five shots, five of them in towards 
center of target.” The weapons used were 
.22 caliber target pistols, 8-inch barrels. 

Topperwein found time between exhibi- 
tions of fancy shooting to test out the long- 
range possibilities. He was fully aware 
that the reach of the revolver and pistol 
was much under-estimated, but had never 
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attempted to make a demonstration of it. 
After the necessary preliminary try-out of 
arms and range-finding, he made two hits 
out of six shots at 300 yards. “Personally, 
I would rather shoot turkey at this range 
with the rifle,” says Mr. Topperwein in 
“The. Outer’s Book,” significantly, “but I am 
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glad the Kentucky boys started this most 
interesting game and showed us how. It 
simply demonstrates anew that there is al- 
ways something more to learn in the shoot- 
ing game and that the possibilities of our 
modern guns and ammunition are little 
known and appreciated.” 


(To Be Concluded in Next Number.) 


An Old Powder-and-Ball Remodeled Revolver 
By Charles Newton. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the Janu- 
ary number the article by G. L. Chester, in 
which he states that he is looking for one 
of the old .36-caliber powder-and-ball re- 
volvers converted to take metallic center- 
fire ammunition. This reminded me of one 
of my efforts along this line, made many 
years ago. I had come into possession of 
one of the old Whitney revolvers of this 
type, a beautiful weapon, in fine condition, 
with engraving and etching to delight the 
soul of an artist. The cylinder bore a repre- 
sentation of the battle between the Monitor 
and Merrimac, showing both vessels with 
smoke curling up from the muzzles of the 
guns, shipping and town in the background, 
etc.; also a stand of colors, lion’s head, etc., 
all etched with consummate skill. Loaded 
from the muzzle of the cylinder it was a 
very accurate and strong shooting weapon, 
but I did not like the loading, so I went 
after it. 

I had a machinist bore three small holes 
intu the cylinder from the rear and between 
the chambers, to a depth of about % inch 
to be used for dowel pins. Then he set the 
cylinder in a lathe and cut around it (op- 
posite the rear end of the chambers) a 
narrow groove. Then, rotating the cylinder 
slowly, with a hack-saw he cut off the cylin- 
der, thus getting a square cut, as the hack- 
saw followed the preliminary groove cut 
with the lathe tool, which, as the cylinder 
was held against a center, was true. As 
a result, after a little smoothing with a file, 
the rear portion of the cylinder was flat at 
its front end, while the forward portion con- 
tained the chambers. These were reamed 
out smooth and of a size to admit the .38- 
caliber center-fire revolver cartridge, thus 
finishing that portion. Then steel wire 





dowel pins were inserted in the holes first 
drilled in the cylinder, by means of which 
the rear portion could be replaced and held 
in its proper position, and would rotate the 
cylinder. Firing pins were provided by 
reaming with a drill the fireholes of the 
tubes and inserting short lengths of steel 
drill rod of a suitable size. These were upset 
slightly at each end, so they would remain 
in place, allowing sufficient play to enable 
them to be retracted flush with the face of 
the plate formed by the rear portion of the 
cylinder (the end of the opening through the 
tube being counter sunk slightly with the 
tip of a drill to receive the upset portion), 
and to be driven forward and explode the 
primer when the hammer struck the rear 
end of the pin. 

In operation the cylinder was taken from 
the revolver, the rear plate removed, the 
cartridges inserted in the forward portion, 
the rear plate replaced, guided to place by 
the dowel pins, and the cylinder replaced, 
when it was ready for business. The orig- 
inal notches upon the rear portion of the 
cylinder still caused it to rotate properly; 
the cylinder stop notches work as usual: 
the dowel pins joining the two portions of 
the cylinder insured the proper alignment 
of the chambers; the cartridge heads uti- 
lized the space left vacant by the hack-saw 
kerf, leaving the assembled and loaded cyl- 
inder of slightly greater length over all 
than before alteration, which was accom- 
modated by filing a little from the rear end 
of the barrel, and the hammer, falling upon 
the firing pins, exploded the cartridges 
promptly. The firing pins, being of Stubb’s 
steel drill rod, needed no hardening and 
did not bind in their enclosing tubes, so that 
the ordinary movement of replacing the rear 
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plate pushed them back out of the way, 
obviating any need for firing pin springs. 
As thus altered the revolver was some- 
what slower to load than an ordinary old- 
style single-action, and no cartridges could 
be inserted.without removing the cylinder, 
but it used the center-fire. 38 short Colt 
nicely, the bore being of correct size for this 
bullet, and would use the .38 long Colt, or 
army cartridge by clipping about 1-32 inch 
from the point of the bullet. I think the 
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cut through the cylinder might have been 
placed sufficiently far back to accommo- 
date the .38 long without difficulty had an 
effort been made so to do. It was an ac: 
curate, strong shooting weapon, well bal- 
anced and fine for target work; but, un- 
fortunately, the desire for something newer 
led to its being traded off, to our later 
regret. The total cost of alteration was just 
50 cents. 


Concerning Recoil 
By Chauncey Thomas 


Some moons ago I popped the question: 
“Does foot-pounds give a satisfactory meas- 
urement of recoil?” And then I answered 
my own question—like a locoed sheepherder 
—‘“No,” and called for help. Since then sev- 
eral have offered aid toward solving the 
question, and from their suggestions, plus 
some figuring and pipe-smoking of my own, 
I have evolved the following possible solu- 
tion of a long-unanswered but often asked 
question. In a nutshell it is this: 

Recoil as felt by the human shoulder is 
divided into two parts, which here, for want 
of better terms, we will call “blow” and 
“shove.” The force of the “blow” depends 
on the weight of the bullet and the force of 
the “shove” depends on the weight of the 
gun. “Blow” and “shove” together equal 
the striking power of the bullet at the muz- 
zle. Such additional items as friction of 
bullet, gases, twist, etc., we will not con- 
sider here; they all play their part in re- 
coil, of course, but only to a minor extent 
which we can afford to ignore here for the 
sake of clearness. 

The old army musket, weighing ten or 
more pounds, shot a 476-grain bullet, and it 
kicked like a mule. The old buffalo .45- 
120-550 Sharps weighed from sitxeen to 
eighteen pounds, and it also kicked; in fact. 
nearly as hard as the army musket. But 
the striking power of these guns was vastly 
different, although the kick was much alike 
and their weight was widely different. In 
one thing they were somewhat alike--the 
weight of the bullet. 

Now we turn to the smal caliber guns of 
greater striking power than either of the 
above guns, and weighing about one-third 


of the old Sharps. 
and so is the bullet. 

We know one thing beyond human dis- 
pute, that “Action and reaction are always 
equal and in opposite directions’”—but both 
action and reaction need not necessarily 
be in the same form of energy. 

In other words, I am inclined to believe 
here is our solution of the recoil problem: 
It is the “blow” that hurts, not the “shove,” 
and that the “blow” comes back to the 
should through the stock in the form of 2 
wave, while the “shove” brings the whole 
gun back. Thus a 500 grain bullet will give 
twice the “blow” (and hurt) that a 250 
grain bullet will, the muzzle striking energy 
of the two bullets being the same, and the 
weight of the gun the same. As we keep 
our bullet of®the same weight the “blow” 
will remain the same, but the “shove” will 
increase as we decrease the weight of the 
gun. Also that a long barrel gives more 
“shove” than a short barrel, but no more 
“blow.” 

Whether the above is correct or not I do 
not know, and I put it before the readers of 
Outdoor Life, not as a statement of fact, 
but as a suggestion, for examination. We 
all know that two guns and loads that reg- 
ister the same recoil in foot-pounds can feel 
widely different on the shoulder. The re- 
coil machine measurement takes the “blow” 
and the “shove” as one result; while the 
shoulder, perhaps (?), takes account of each 
one separately. We know that heavy bul- 
lets hurt, no matter what the weight of the 
gun, just so it is somewhere between five 
and twenty pounds. We know that light 


The recoil is far lighter, 


bullets with the same striking power hurt 




















less, even though the gun itself is much 
lighter. We also know that energy can 
travel through an object without moving it, 
and do work on the other side; just as if 
the object were a sort of hollow pipe and 
the energy passed (in the form of a wave) 
like a kind of water, flowing through the 
object; just as water flows through a pipe 
without moving it, or electricity along a 
wire. 

To measure the force of the “blow” (the 
painful effect on the shoulder) this experi- 
ment might well be tried: Fasten the gun 
so that it is stationary; this will eliminate 
all “shove,” of course. Now hang the ball 
of a pendulum against the butt-plate and see 
if a heavy bullet does not cause the pendu- 
lum to swing farther away from the butt- 
plate than does a lighter (and of course 
faster) bullet of exactly the same muzzle 
energy. If such should prove to be the case, 
then we may be on the right track of a sim- 
ple means of registering that part of the 
theoretical recoil that interests the shooter 
the most, the part that bruises his shoulder. 

We all know that a gun held a little way 
from the shoulder hurts worse than a gun 
hugged tightly. I fancy that this may be 
true because then the full force of the re- 
coil hits the shoulder as a “blow;” thus, 

The wave action through the stock, find- 
ing nothing on which to exhaust itself, re 
mains in the stock, and the whole recoil be- 
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comes “shove.” This “shove,” now having 
the gun coming to the.rear, is suddenly 
changed to “blow” when the gun is stopped 
by the shoulder, hence it hurts more. Also, 
a recoil pad, being of mushy material, grad- 
ualy breaks up the sharp wave action of the 
“blow” into “shove” (to a more or less ex- 
tent), hence is easier on the shoulder than 
the hard metal butt-plate. 

The quick snappy “blow” of a light weight 
boxer hurts the shoulder more than the 
glove padded “shove” of a heavyweight 
boxer,. although of only half the force. It 
may be the same in gun lore. 

Now before anyone grabs a club and 
heads in my direction, I would kindly ask 
him to be sure he is beating me and not a 
man of straw—in other words, notice care- 
fully that I do not put forth the above as a 
definite mathematically-proven fact, but on- 
ly as something for consideration. Whether 
it is true or not I have not the least idea 
till it is tried out experimentally. I don’t 
yell “Bear!” but only “Bear tracks.” 

But although I may be over careful in 
putting forth the above suggestions, I here- 
by, cold-bloodedly and without dodging, do 
assert that “Foot-pounds are not a reliable 
measure of the action of recoil on the hu- 
man shoulder.” That stands. Nor are foot 
pounds a reliable measurement of the kill- 
ing power of a bullet. 


Various .22-Caliber Rifles 
By R. R. Chadwick. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last summer over 
in Maine I was one of four, each of whom 
had one of the excellent trombone action 
.22 repeaters, handling the .22 short, long 
and long rifle cartridges. The makers rep- 
resented were Marlin, Winchester and Rem- 
ington, and it speaks pretty well for these 
rifles when I say that each owner, I be- 
lieve, thought his own gun the best. [I do 
not consider that better guns than these for 
the cost can be bought in any country. 

They would all shoot better than we could 
hold them. After getting the rear sight (a 
$1.50 Marble peep) adjusted one still day I 
put three consecutive shots through a tin 
can, 3 inches in diameter by 4 inches long, 
at 110 yards, sitting position, elbow knee 


greaseless bullets to any extent. 





rest, and I am a long way from being a 
Daniel Boone with a rifle. The cartridges 
were long rifle Lesmok, of Winchester 
make, bullets well greased. 

My experience with long rifle .22 caliber 
cartridges is that those loaded with black 
powder will shoot farther and are more re- 
liable and accurate than those loaded with 
smokeless powder. As long as the black 
powder cartridges are well lubricated the 
barrel does not become foul to any extent, 
and a box of 50 cartridges can be shot at 
one time without cleaning the barrel. The 
bullets should have a heavy coat of lubri- 
cant, however. If you value the life of your 
rifle barrel do not use the smokeless, 
I ruined 
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the chambers in two barrels by using the 
smokeless, greaseless C. B. caps. The scor- 
ing of the chamber takes place at the mouth 
of the shell. My model No. 20 Marlin will 
handle the C. B.’s. They are cheap and 
make no explosive sound, and are quite ac- 
curate at a short range. By dipping the 
bullets of these little cartridges in melted 
tallow and beeswax the burning of the 
chamber seems to be overcome. 

Some of the makers recommend washing 
the bore of the barrel with water when 
cleaning. I tried this on a valued shotgun, 
and although careful to dry the barrels be- 
fore greasing, I succeeded. in growing a 
beautiful crop of pits, not very deep ones, 
but unsightly. I have seen other shotguns, 
probably cleaned with water, with very 
deep pits. I now use Dr, Hudson’s mixture 
for cleaning both rifle and shotgun barrels, 
then a brass wire brush on rifle and brass 
cloth cleaner on shotguns, followed with a 
cloth, and set the barrel away after apply- 
ing the mixture freely to the bore. In a 
day or two after by running a clean cloth 
through the bore, quite a quantity of burnt 
powder residue will come away, showing 
that the moisture has penetrated the pores 
or flaws in the metal and loosened up this 
residue. Dr. Hudson’s mixture—two parts 
refined kerosene oil and one part each of 
sperm oil, acetone, spirits turpentine, by 


measure—is a fine cleaner, but most of the 
ingredients are so penetrating and volatile 
that it seems to disappear after a time from 
the surface of the metal. I find that by 
adding to Dr. Hudson’s mixture one part, 
by measure, of filtered cylinder oil (a 
Standard Oil product) the cleaning proper- 
ties of the resultant mixture are little if 
any impaired, and the cylinder oil is finally 
deposited on the surface of the metal in a 
thin and even coat, forming a good protec- 
tion thereto. The mixture is clear and red- 
dish in color. I have found out that lubri- 
cated bullets act well in the .22-caliber rim- 
fire cartridges. 

Some time ago some New Jersey militia- 
men stated in your magazine that Mobile 
Lubricant applied freely to the bullets of 
the Springfield high power rifle did not af- 
fect the accuracy, and made cleaning easy. 
In other words, this grease on the bullets 
protected the barrel. 

Regarding the description of the new Sav- 
age high power .22-caliber rifle by Mr. 
Charles Newton in the December, 1911, is- 
sue, in which a velocity of 2,850 feet per 
second is obtained by burning 25 grains of 
Lightning powder, it would be interesting to 
know if he puts any lubricant on the bullet 
to protect the barrel. Also, what the prob- 
able life of such a rifle barrel would be, 
measured in shots, provided good care was 
given it, and what that care should be. 


The New Springfield 


By Frank Annentrout. 


Having been a regular subscriber to your 
valued magazine the past few years, and 
having read the opinions of the best gun 
talent in the country, I would highly appre- 
ciate the opinions of more of them on the 
use of the New Springfield from a sports- 
man’s standpoint. In an article written by 
Charles B. Gordon in the December issue of 
Outdoor Life, comparing the New Spring: 
field and the Winchester .351 as game get- 
ters, he seems to favor the latter cartridge. 
Am very much surprise? that the Spring- 
field and cartridges made such a poor show- 
ing on bob-cats and ground squirrels. By 
the way, I have a Remington .22 that can 


get the latter big game, providing the dis- 
tance is within reason. I can show the 
gentleman if he can produce the ground 
squirrels and he cares to enter into a friend- 
ly contest. I will take $50 worth of stock 
to start with at $1 per head. But hold on; 
I am wandering from the point. I simply 
have in view the comparative merits of the 
new .30-45 and the .351 as game cartridges. 

Glancing through a few sporting books of 
recent date, I would quote the following 
from a few of our best gun experts. From 
our friend, Teddy R., the following: “He — 
killed the larger bovine antelope quickly 
and excellently, even at extremely long 


















sporting range. All world-traveled sports- 
men agree that the larger African antelopes 
beat anything in this country for vital 
strength and their ability to carry lead.” 
One from Lieut. Townsend Whelen in Sep- 
tember issue of Outer’s Book: “It so far 
excels any other cartridge now made, either 
here or abroad, that it easily ranks first as 
a cartridge for both target work and big 
game shooting on the American continent.” 
One from our friend, Stewart Edward 
: White, from a letter in September issue 

Outer’s Book: “Springfield I swear by. It’s 
3 a little wonder.” <A few of the animals Mr. 
: White killed and the ranges, etc.: He killed 
j 78 animals with it, one shot each, which is 
“going some” when you consider the faet 
that the African animals are a tough propo- 
sition. Taking at random a dozen ranges 
at which these animals have been shot, he 
finds the following: Hartbeest, 296 yards; 
imfalla, 120 yards; zebra, 322 yards; zebra, 
323 yards; zebra, 320 yards; hartbeest, 238 
yards; Grant’s gazelle, 221 yards; hartbeest, 
668 yards; Thomson’s gazelle, 328 yards; 
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hartbeest, 225 yards; wildebeest, 250 yards; 
zebra, 304 yards. That is plenty from him. 

One from Grover Sharp in Outdoor Life, 
May issue: Personally he believes the New 
Springfield is the very best wilderness big 
game rifle to be found today, with the Krag 
a very close second. By the way, I used a 
Krag in the Spanish War and found it to 
be an ideal game getter. They can get both 
domestic, wild and two-legged game. Al- 
though I have no medal for marksmanship, 
I fhave seen the effect of the Krag. I do 
not doubt the statement of Mr. Gordon re- 
garding his experience. It is just that that 
leads me to dig up the experience of others 
just as capable. It seems every one of them 
have a very high regard for the Springfield 
and the cartridge it uses. It would be a 
favor (to me, anyway) if some of the users 
of that ammunition would express their 
opinions from experience as to the merits 
of the 03 and ’06 cartridge through your 
magazine. If that cartridge is a failure, lL 
for one would like to know it. 


Denver’s Latest Shooting Club 


Denver has gone shooting mad. This city 
can now perhaps boast of having more real 
live shooting clubs than any other city in 
the West. At Overland Driving Park, which 
bas a 7144-minute car service, the Denver 








Trap Club have installed their traps, where 
they have one of the finest shooting grounds 
in the country. The club shoots here every 
Sunday. It is here that A. E. McKenzie, 
the tournament promoter, expects to pull of? 





INTERIOR VIEW DENVER INDOOR SHOOTING CLUB. LEFT TO RIGHT, WILLARD, 
HARDY, STAHL, ELLIS, BITTERLY. 
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some time next August a shoot that will 
attract every shooter in the United States, 
which is to have a purse of $5,000, the larg- 
est sum of money ever hung up in this coun- 
try for such a contest. 

Then near Golden, about nine miles west 
of Denver, the Denver Rifle and Revolver 
Club owns its grounds, having a modern 
200-yard rifle range and 50-yard range for 
revolver. This club also shoots each Sun: 
day and has among its members three or 
four of the best rifle shots in the United 
States at this game. Then the armories on 
Curtis and Broadway, for the state militia, 
are kept busy almost every night. 

The latest organization to develop in this 
line, however, is the Denver Indoor Shoot- 
ing Club, with an indoor rifle and revolver 
range, having a 75-foot range for rifle and 
60-foot for revolver. It has perhaps the 
most modern equipped range of anything 
west of Chicago, being provided with the 
trolley system for handling targets and hav- 
ing port holes to accommodate three revol- 


vers and three rifles at one time. Each 
member has his own locker and each has 
a key to the gallery, making it impossible 
for any other than members to get in unless 
accompanied by a member. This club was 
promoted by Frank Ellis, the well-known 
sporting goods dealer and rifle shot, and 
D. W. King, who for years held the 100-shot 
record at 200 yards with the wonderful score 
of 917-1,000. 

The board of directors (who are also the 
incorporators) of the Denver Indoor Shoot- 
ing Club are as follows: J. W. Young, pres- 
ident; Dr. F. O. Welker, vice president; F. 
A. Ellis, Jr., secretary-treasurer; W. P. Hall, 
G. H. Denton. 

The club would like very much to corre- 
spond with other clubs for the purpose of 
arranging friendly contests with rifle and 
revolver. It would like to hear from any 
club wishing to shoot a friendly match of 
five men, 50 shots each, with rifle and re- 
volver, writing F. A. Ellis, Jr., secretary, 
1623 Arapahoe Street, Denver. 

A. H. HARDY. 


Tied to a Gun Crank for Better or Worse ? 


Listen, brother gun cranks, while I un- 
fold a tale of woe, or, I should say, “whoa,” 
for if there is to be any end to the purchas- 
ing of firearms in this particular family, I 
should like to be the one to call a halt, and 
in no uncertain tones. 

For the sake of brevity I shall call friend 
husband my better half, so when I mention 
B. H., you will all know my criticism ap- 
plies to a particular individual, and not the 
grand army of gun cranks in general; also, 
that “B. H.” does not refer to any new 
brand of lamp chimney, nor a trademark for 
ladies’ hoisery. 

During the small matter of twelve years 
that we have been partners, B. H. has in- 
vested in all kinds and conditions of guns. 
He was real brave and bold about the first 
—a .22 Winchester, bolt action. That was 
too slow, being a single shot, so followed a 
.22 W. R. F., which really was a “peach of 
a gun.” Y 

Then a desire to hie to the mountains 
after the elusive deer was responsible for 
tons of gun catalogues of every kind and 


much studying thereof resulted in a .32 Spe- 
cial being added to our arsenal. It really 
was the “only” gun. It had such a “neat 
outline,” the cartridge was “powerful’— 
shot um-te-um grains of powder and a hinky- 
dink-grain bullet. 

After scrambling for a month over and 
under the heavy brush of Mendocino county 
after bucks one summer, I understood the 
.32 Special had too long a barrel; it was 
too hard to manage in such a brushy coun- 
try, so this “only” gun gave place to a car- 
bine of same caliber, and I looked forward 
to much pleasure for B. H. on our next vaca- 
tion with the right gun for the work this 
time. 

The carbine brought down a fine forked- 
horn with one shot. Now, far be it from 
me to cast reflections upon B. H.’s shoot- 
ing abilities, but that particular deer, 
though brought down, had to be kept down 
by another fellow on the scene at the time. 
Before the blazing hearth fire that following 
winter the gun catalogue bee began work- 
ing overtime in B. H.’s brain once more, 

















and at last I began to understand that pre- 
occupied, far-away look in the eyes. Out 
it came at last: “Of course, the .32 Spe- 
cial was a nice gun, but the bullet was not 
powerful enough.” [I knew the signs and 
nodded wisely, while the splendid qualities 
of the .38 Winchester were expounded to 
me, to the accompaniment of rain and wind 
without. Why, that .33 had a smashing 
power of I don’t know how many pounds, 
shot a cartridge with a good many more 
grains of powder, had a much heavier bul- 
let, and, my, that old ’86 action was the 
finest the Winchester people ever turned 
out! It was a dandy gun, and “by golly, 
if the .38 ever connected with a buck, he 
would stay down.” 

What’s the use? You all know the sad 
tale as well as I. The .32 Special carbine 
went the way of all good guns—to the 
happy hunting grounds, I suppose, while my 
brain was becoming the repository of a bun- 
dle of jumbled thoughts of “actions, trajec- 
tories, grains of powder, bullets, sights,” 
and I know not what. I felt satisfied that 
B. H. had the finest rifle made when that 
.383 was installed in our home, especially as 
it brought and kept down a spike the next 
trip we took. Last season the “good old 
.33” kept down two fine forked-horns in 
about three minutes. Why! the gun fairly 
mowed ’em down, and I was sure it had a 
place in our household forever, there was 
such jubilation. At any rate, all I can say 
is the deer “fell for it.” 

Later on the .33 went on a strike—the 
thing wouldn’t stay cocked. After much 
filing, and squeaking, and grinding, that 
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fault was remedied, but I was afraid the 
death-knell would soon be tolling for our 
old friend. Then something else went 
wrong, and about this time chance threw in 
B. H.’s way an acquaintance, brother gun 
crank, with a new U. S. Government Spring- 
field, “star gauge barrel, bolt action, using 
that dependable ’06 ammunition.” This is 
the winter of our discontent! I know it 
is coming, just as I know we will have an- 
other California earthquake some day, for 
the catalogues are appearing from their 
dusty nooks as of yore. 

“The Sauer-Mauser is a splendid gun, too, 
shoots the same ammunition, has a bolt ac- 
tion, is very neat in outline also.” 

I don’t think I would be taking any 
chances if I purchased a Sauer-Mauser for 
friend husband for Christmas; it might put 
a stop to this awful mania, but it really is 
a case of “Which shall it be? I looked at 
John, John looked at me!” y 

Is there any hope, friends? And can we 
save enough, if we live long enough, to buy 
an annuity in the Old People’s Home if this 
keeps on; can any one tell me? Oh, you 
gun crank! 

Meantime, for seven long years, I have 
followed in B. H.’s footprints for miles— 
over hill and down dale, like a good old 
Towser, packing a .25-35 Winchester carbine 
that I know has too “quick a twist” for ac- 
curacy, not enough weight in the barrel, 
too short a distance between front and rear 
sights, rear sight too close to the eye, which 
makes it blur, and with all that am per- 
fectly contented, though I haven’t killed a 
thing with it yet! BEATRICE FAIRSEX. 


A Relic of the Early ’60s 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have something 
which may be of interest to the readers of 
the firearms department, and herewith hand 











An old .22 single shot pistol. 


you outline of same, the exact size of which 
is 7 inches in length. This weapon is a .22 
short single-shot pistol, manufactured by T. 
J. Stafford, New Haven, Ct., probably in the 
early ’60s, as it was taken from a Confed- 
erate soldier at Harper’s Ferry during the 
Civil War by a captain of a New York volun- 
teer company and presented to my father, 
and later given to me as a relic and addi- 
tion to my curio collection of arms and 
ammunition. 

I have been unable to learn just when .22- 
caliber arms were first placed on the mar- 
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ket, and if any reader has any reliable data 
to offer it certainly will be most valuable 
reading to me. 

Going back to the little gun, will give it 
a near description: The barrel is of un- 
polished steel, octagon, with raised rib; the 
rifling is wide and deep, with about one 
turn in 16 inches, on a rough guess; the 
barrel tips down for loading and has no 
ejector. The device for fastening barrel 
when in position is a little steel catch lo- 
cated under the rear sight, held solid by the 


hammer when fired. The frame is of brass 
and cast in one piece. The butt plates are 
oak, stained and polished; sunk on either 
side are brass nuts for seating butt screw. 

On under side of grip is a tension screw, 
which gives plenty of power on the main 
spring. This little toy is accurate and will 
shoot a .22 short through 1 inch of dry pine 
50 feet from muzzle, and as a whole it is in 
good shape yet. It was patented March 19, 
1860, some fifty-two years ago. 

Oregon. L. B. WOOSTER. 


Suggestion for a Target 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I send a draught 
of a target that will give a truer answer to 





the shooter’s marksmanship than any other 
target I have seen. As you will see, the 
bullseye is 8 inches in diameter. This gives 


the area of 64 round inches of 1 inch diam- 
eter. The annular circle, ring No. 1, con- 
tains one-half of the area of the large circle, 
and also contains the same area as all of the 
circles inside of it added togeather, so the 
value of the shot is in proportion to the 
size of the ring in which it strikes, as well 
as to the small l-inch size. So we number 
the value as follows: Outside annular ring, 
1; the next ring, 2; next, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64. 
You will notice I have fired seven shots 
and you have fired seven shots. Each shot 
strikes the target just as near the line in 
every circle or ring. Your shots marked 
“O” will count by ring or string, just the 
same as mine, which are marked “X.” But 
if we draw a circle around your seven shots 
you will have placed them all in about one- 
fourth of the area: mine covers. Drawing 
a circle around the best five or six shots 
would tell the tale without shooting off a 
tie—if by ring or string measure there was 
a tie. J. C. W. 
New York. 


Is this Gun too Light for Deer? We Think Not 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read the article 
in the December number on the .25-35 auto 
Remington. I purchased one of these guns 
before our open season and I like the gun, 
but think it is too small for the mule deer, 
the only kind we have here. I have always 
used the .303 Savage until I got this .25-35, 
so I cannot say positively that it is too small 
until I try it more. But my experiences this 
summer were not as good as I should like, 
‘cr the reason that one of my deer got away, 


wounded in the shoulder, and the other went 
all of 200 yards before he fell. 

Here are my experiences with my 25-35: 
On August 20th, while hunting deer, I saw 
three bucks feeding about 250 yards away— 
one four-point and two forked-horns. I gave 
the four-point one behind the shoulder, As 
he headed into open country I watched him. 
He ran about 200 yards and I saw he was 
all in. At this time I heard my-> partner 
bombarding above me and up the cafion. 

















I looked up just in time to see a big six- 
pointer heading for the thick brush about 
300 yards away. I pulled down on him, and 
at the crack of the gun he turned a somer- 
sault, but he got up and got away in the 
thick brush. We hunted for him at that 
time and two days afterwards, but could 
not find him. About a week afterwards 
I went back to take a look for him, as 
I hate to leave a wounded deer, and I lo- 
cated a bunch of ten bucks about 500 yards 
away. I put my glasses on them, and there 
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was the poor old fellow hobbling around on 


three legs. We made a sneak and tried to 
land him, but the bunch was either too 
smart or they heard or got wind of us. Now, 
I am not “kicking” about losing the old fel- 
low, or on the shooting qualities of the gun; 
but I am kicking myself for wounding him, 
and [ think if it had been a .35 instead of a 
.25, he would not have gotten away. I may 
be mistaken, as that little “if’ comes up 
often in our bad shooting. 
California. Cc. M. TINSMAN, M.D. 


Organizing a Gun Club 


Selection of Grounds. 

Once there is anything like a fair pros- 
pect of a gun club being organized, it is 
better to look over all the possible locations 
for a club house and grounds. 

In the selection of club grounds there are 
several points to be considered: (a) Ac- 
cessibility, above everything else, is first of 
all to be desired. (b) The absence of houses, 
outbuildings, etc., from in front of the club 
house and grounds. (c) The improbability 
of being turned out to make room for homes 
for a growing population in the compara- 
tively near future. (This feature may be 
practically neglected if the land can be 
bought and held by the club as a real estate 
speculation; this plan has been successfully 
carried out by many similar organizations.) 
(d) The background, against which the tar- 
gets are to be thrown, is also most import- 
ant. The better the background, the more 
popular your club will become, for scores 
will be better than if the background is 
poor, and no one likes to make low scores. 
(e) Have the traps laid out so that‘ the 
shooters will face about northeast. This 
will not hurt when shooting targets early 
in the morning when the club gives a tour- 
nament, and will absolutely do away with 
having to look towards the sun when shoot- 
ing late on a summer afternoon. 

Considering (a) first: It means a great 
deal to a busy merchant or professional 
man if he can either hop on a street car and 
be at the grounds in a few minutes, or else 
walk there in “about five minutes” from 
his home or place of business. In large 
cities this, of course, cannot be done, but 





in such places men are accustomed to tak- 
ing fairly long rides, and the necessity for 
the comparative isolation of the club recon- 
ciles them to the seeming loss of time in 
transit to and from the grounds. 

Regarding (b): If a farmhouse or other 
dwelling, or any outbuildings are in the line 
of fire. they should be at least 300 yards 
from the firing point. This may seem to be 
an outside limit, but it is necessary so as 
to avoid as far as possible any danger ac- 
cruing from an occasional charge of shot 
“balling” and going away beyond ordinary 
gunshot range. 

Permanency of a home for the club (c) 
is surely well worth considering, and how 
better can that be secured than by buying 
the land on which you locate? As stated 
above, many a real estate speculation of 
this nature has made a club absolutely af- 
fluent when it has finally been told by the 
city or town authorities to move. Under 
such circumstances it is fairly easy, with 
a full exchequer, to find new quarters, even 
if they are not quite so accessible. 

(d) The back ground as stated above is a 
feature to which much consideration should 
be given. Clumps of trees, hillsides, dwell- 
ings, etc., always make a hard background, 
as the shooter is quite liable to practically 
lose sight momentarily of the target in. its 
flight, with the natural result that he misses 
and spoils his score. A perfectly level field 
with nothing beyond the traps to obstruct 
a clear view of the flight of a target from 
start 1o finish, is the ideal background for 
trap shooting. Few clubs are so fortunate 
as the Indianapolis Gun Club in this respect, 
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the club’s property being as level as a bDil- 
liard table, with no vestige of anything in 
the near foreground to obstruct a clear view 
of the flight of every target. An “all-sky” 
background is not always the very best, 
although the target is thrown clear of every 
obstruction. Such grounds are those where 
the targets are thrown over water, or off 
the edge of a hill. Under such circum- 
stances it is not always an easy matter to 
gauge the distance the target is going, that 
is, its rate of speed, and consequently there 
is sometimes trouble at first in figuring on 
the correct lead to give a quartering target. 

(e) The reason for having the shooters 
stand as much as possible with their backs 
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to the sun is self-evident, and nothing more 
need be said on that point. 
The Club House. 
We will now suppose that the club has 
been organized and that satisfactory grounds 
have been secured. The next thing to con- 


sider is what sort of a club house to erect, 
and how to lay out the grounds. 

One of the big powder companies has at 
some expense gone into this matter pretty 
thoroughly, and has prepared working plans 
of club houses suited to purses of different 
sizes and weights. These are offered here- 
with and the building committee of a new, 
or even of an old organization, will find 
them of value and assistance in arriving at 
just what will suit the club. Blue prints of 
same to work from will be sent free of 
charge on application. 

There is no greater mistake than starting 
in on too lavish a scale. Many a club hag 
gone under through being swamped at the 
start by a heavy debt incurred through 
building a club house too large for its needs, 
making a fixed charge which has to be 
taken care of, and depleting the exchequer 
with a most monotonous and disheartening 
regularity. It is a good plan to go slow 
and feel your way, putting up with compar- 
atively primitive and limited quarters until 
the club is well on its feet. 


Laying Out the Grounds. 

With the aid of plans prepared by the Du 
Pont Company, there will be but little diffi- 
culty experienced in laying out grounds for 
shooting purposes. If a club wants to begin 
in a small way, a single expert trap will 
afford plenty of amusement and practice. 
Three expert traps set Sergeant System will 
keep a fast squad of five men busy. Then 
there are automatic traps that throw either 
double or single targets. 

Blue prints to work from will be furnished 
free of charge for any one or more of the 
above layouts upon application being made 
for same to Outdoor Life. 

The management of a new club is urged 
to begin modestly, later launching out into 
a plant possessing two or even three sets 
of traps in accordance with the growth of 
the club membership, and the attendance at 
its regular club shoots. 


The New Springfield and .351 Selfloader 


Editor Outdoor Lifes—I saw an article in 
the December number of your valuable 
magazine by Mr. Chas. B. Gordon on the 
New Springfield and .351 Winchester. He 


speaks of occasionally making a clean pen- 
etration of 42 inches of living oak. Now, I 
would like to know if this tree was hollow 
or solid, shooting with the New Springfield. 














I have used several makes of rifles and 
different calibres and have used the New 
Springfield ever since the government 
adopted them and would say it is not a hunt- 
ing rifle but a good military and target 
rifle. There are no oak trees 42 inches 
through in this country that I know of, but 
we have lots of them 10 and 12 inches 
through and [| have failed to penetrate any 
of them, for the simple reason that the bul- 
let being pointed and heavy at base, tips 
very easily and the force is spent in the 
tree, giving very little penetration but great 
shocking power, although a 220-grain bul- 
let would go through two or three such 
trees. Have fired fifteen and twenty shots 
at a common yellow pine tree and found 
that it stopped every ball but shook the tree 
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violently from top to bottom and was only 
fourteen or fifteen inchés in diameter. 


I would desire Mr. Gordon to try the 
pointed bullets on deer or bigger game, as 
I have seen several deer killed and will say 
I never saw a worse wound inflicted by any 
rifle or caliber. Have also seen woodchucks 
and blue grouse shot with the pointed bul- 
lets and simply riddled. I am sure that the 
1906 ammunition is strong enough for any 
game in North America. As to the .351 self- 
loader, I have one and will say they are a 
fine rifle, having killed several deer and 
lots of small game with it, but for long 
range work and smashing power I will take 
the 95 model Winchester rifle with 1906 
or 1903 ammunition. 


South Dakota. FRANK McMILLAN. 


Variation of Shooting at Sea Level and Higher Elevations. 
A Statement Contradicted 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A year or so ago 
Lieutenant Whelen wrote an article for 
your magazine in which he stated that his 
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A target made by Mr. Woods that contra- 
dicts Lieut. Whelen’s contention that there is 
a variation when shooting at high and low 
elevations. 


.30-40 rifle sighted at sea level and then 
tested at 8,000 feet altitude in British Co- 





lumbia, showed a difference in elevation of 
6 inches higher at 50 yards. I do not deny 
that his rifle may have shown such a differ- 
ence, but I do deny absolutely that such a 
difference does exist or could exist through 
a change of 8,000 feet in altitude. 

In California the majority of hunters re- 
side at sea level and sight up their rifles 
at this level, but practically all hunting is 
done in the mountains at elevations ranging 
from four to eight thousand feet, yet there 
is no complaint of rifles shooting too high 
in the hunting grounds. 

Personally, I used the Lee straight-pull 
for seven years. This arm was sighted in 
the Santa Clara Valley at an elevation of 
120 feet, the sights being the regular Ly- 
man-Lee receiver sight and ivory bead 
front. For two months each summer I used 
this rifle at altitudes ranging from six to 
eight thousand feet, and never noticed any 
change in the grouping of the shots what- 
soever. I am enclosing a target especially 
made this year to illustrate this point. The 
six black-faced prints were made at an ele- 
vation of 120 feet above the ocean beach at 
San Francisco, and the five circles were 
shot at an altitude of 4,700 feet in Siskiyou 
County, about 300 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. The rifle used was a 7 mm. Waffen- 
fabric-Mauser fitted with Winchester A 
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’scope. The distance was 73 measured 
yards in each case and with the exception 
of a difference of 10 degrees lower temper- 
ature in the mountains, all conditions of 
sighting, position, rest, etc., were practically 
identical. The cartridges were U. M. C. 
soft-point, all from the same box. 

It should be understood that the sighting 
used was not designed to mutilate the bulls- 
eye, and to parties using this rifle, I would 
say that this arm is chambered for either 
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the Winchester or Waffenfabric cartridges. 
These have about twice the thickness of 
brass at the muzzle that the U. M. C. have, 
and hence fit the large-necked chamber 
much better and I have no doubt will give 
much more accurate results. For the rea- 
son why a shell fitting loosely in the cham- 
ber neck gives poor accuracy, I would refer 
the reader to the book written by F. W. 
Mann. FRANK M. WOODS. 
California. 


Advice on the Staunchness of the Take-Down is Asked 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My experience in 
shooting irons has been mostly with six 
pistols of about every description, from the 
.22 Smith & Wesson to the .45 Colt. Also 
a few shotguns and single-shot rifles. 

I am expecting to get a high-power re- 
peater very soon, and the .30-40 looks good 
to me. But I can’t seem to decide whether 
to get a take-down or solid frame. Of 
course the take-down is handy to carry with 
other baggage, etc., but I have heard 
that take-down rifles will get loose, 
and I am a little afraid to take a chance 


with such a high-powered rifle as the .30-40. 

I am not going to use this rifle as a parlor 
ornament, and I am going to take it out 
more than once or twice a year and shoot it 
twenty to thirty times; but I expect to give 
it some hard usage on hunting trips, and it 
will doubtless get shot a good many times 
at the target as well. 

Do your readers think the take-down 
would be satisfactory, or would the solid 
frame be the best for the use I intend to 
make of it? “SIX-PISTOL.” 

Connecticut. 


A .22 Winchester or Marlin Bored to Shoot the .25 R. F. 


Stevens 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From month to 
month [ read about the various calibers and 
the wants of different sportsmen regard- 
ing the several calibers and styles of rifles 
on the market, which is very interesting; 
but, the one thing that—interests me more 
than any other is Mr. George C. Shumaker’s 
query in December Outdoor Life regarding 
a .22-caliber lever action repeater. 

A .22-caliber repeater made in the Win- 
chester Model ’92, or the Marlin Model ’94 
would be a fine little plaything for us all, 
but the rifle that would be hailed with the 
greatest delight (at least by one shooter) 
would be a Winchester Model ’92 or Mar- 
lin Model ’94, 20-inch barrel, take down, 
bored to shoot the .25-caliber R. F. Stevens 
cartridge. 

A rifle made on these lines would be ex- 
cellent for sportsmen living in thickly-set- 
tled districts where the .25-20 and the .32-20 
are a little too strong, but the .22 not strong 


Cartridge 


enough. It would be in a class by itself, 
and would not be duplicated by anything 
now on the market. The Marlin Model ’92., 
32-caliber (rim or center fire) is the near- 
est approach to it, but this model is not 
made in a take down, and with the excep- 
tion of the .32 long rifle cartridge, the cart- 
ridges have outside lubricated bullets, which 
is objectionable. 

I have long wished for a .25 R. F. lever ac- 
tion, repeater, take down, with a 20-inch 
barrel, because the .25 R. F. Stevens cart- 
ridge is so pleasant to handle, and a rifle 
of this character could be so easily carried, 
because it could be carried in any ordinary 
suit case. If it were obtainable, I think Mr. 
Shumaker would find a rifle like the above 
would be preferable to any .22-caliber on 
the market. I should very much like to 
know what other readers of Outdoor Life 
think of a .25 R. F. repeater in the Winches- 
ter Model ’92 or Marlin Model ’94. 

Massachusetts. Cc. H. DREW. 
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A Crack Lady Revolver Shooter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A man who makes 
an average of 90 per cent with the revolver, 
on Standard American target at 50 yards, 
for 50 consecutive shots, is going some. 


MRS. C. C. CROSSMAN OF ST. LOUIS. 


ONE OF MRS. CROSSMAN’S BEST SCORES, 


Fifty shots at 50 yds., with revolver, 460 out 
of possible 500; center, 3 1-3 in.; score 
made in regular weekly competi- 
tion with members of Colonial 
Revolver Club, Clayton 
Station, St. Louis. 


Mrs. C. C. Crossman of St. Louis, Mo., has 
the proud destinction of having averaged 92 
per cent on the Standard American target at 
50 yards for 50 consecutive shots, making a 
grand total of 460 out of a possible 500, a 
most remarkable score indeed. The target 
is shown herewith. Note that only four bul- 
lets are out of the 8-inch bullseye. 


same distance, 
score is 97-100. 


I also enclose another score of ten shots, 
96-100. Her best 10-shot 


Mrs. Crossman has made 10-shot scores 


of 96 in the national championship matches, 
but her best total for 50 shots in these 
events was 432 out of a possible 500, a trifle 
over 86 per cent. This gave her tenth place 
in the national match for revolver, tying J. 
E. Gorman of California, the celebrated pis- 
tol shot. 

Mrs. Crossman is a member of the U. 8S. 
R. A. and several of the local clubs in St. 


Louis. She is a regular member of the Colo- 
nial Revolver Club’s outdoor team, which 


lost but one match during the series, and 
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SCORE OF 96 IN 35%-INCH CIRCLE. 


Fac simile (one-fourth actual size), 10 shots, 
50 yds., made by Mrs. Crossman on 
Colonial Range, Clayton, Mo., in 
competition with Charles Do- 
minic, W. L. Schroder, 

Paul Frese and C. 

Cc. Crossman, 


has held the highest yearly revolver average 
ever made in St. Louis. 

Like all successful shots, Mrs. Crossman 
does very little experimenting and generally 
uses the same style revolver, a .38-caliber 
Special with 64-inch barrel. 

Mrs. Crossman began her shooting first 
with a shotgun; later she took up the rifle; 
then the revolver caught her fancy. She 
takes many trips during the year with her 
husband into the fields, and had an expe- 
rience about three years ago, while hunting 
in Mexico, that she will not soon forget. 

Her husband, C. C. Crossman, made the 
only perfect 10-shot score at 20 yards on 
Standard American target that has ever 
been recorded to my knowledge. He used 
a .45 Colt’s revolver, New Service, and suc- 
ceeded in cutting every one of the 10 shots 
into the 10 ring. A. H. HARDY. 

Colorado. 


Favors the Double-Barrel Shotguns and in Small Gauge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Looking over your 
February, 1911, number, I notice an article 
by R. N. Springer wherein he says that on 
account of game becoming scarcer, a large 
majority of the true type of sportsmen are 
leaning towards the small bore guns. This 
is as it should be. However, he seems to 
be strongly in favor of a 20-gauge pump 
gun. Now, this may be consistent, but I do 
not see it in that light. If he wishes to fur- 
ther diminish the killing of game, why not 
confine himself to a single-barrel 20-bore, 
or better still, make it a 28-bore. 

I have a hunting companion who uses a 
20-bore double gun and never uses the sec- 
ond barrel on a game bird unless it is crip- 
pled by the first. 

I have hunted with those using automatic 
and pump guns, and my experience has 
been that they kill more birds on the rise 
of a covey than the man with the double 
gun. At the same time, many keep shoot- 
ing as long as the birds are anywhere with- 
in 100 yards, and if they have any shells in 
the gun, the result is they cripple a good 
many birds which suffer and die, of no use 
to anybody. For my part I would much 


sooner make a clean miss than to cripple 
a bird and let it get away. 

Less than a week ago I was out with a 
party using an automatic. A bevy of quail 


got up; he emptied his gun and picked up 
one bird. The bird flew into a swamp. 
Knowing that he hit one or two more, I took 
my dog and went in and she found and 
brought to me two cripples which had flown 
some way before dropping. Now, if we had 
not a good retriever with us both of these 
birds would have suffered and finally died. 

I very much prefer a double gun. You 
can have one barrel choked and one open. 
I always carry a few shells with me loaded 
with heavy shot; then should I see anything 
requiring such a load, I can quickly take 
out shell containing small shot and sub- 
stitute the large. In an automatic or pump 
you cannot do this quickly, and besides you 
are confined to one barrel. If cylinder, you 
have not the advantage of the choked barrel 
for long shots. By having the double gun 
and heavy shot during the season I kill a 
good many birds of prey, and by way of 
variety at times I get a skunk, and fre- 
quently when snipe shooting I get a duck. 

I am still shooting my 20-gauge Ithaca, 
and find I can stop single ducks with it 
just as well as I can with my 12-gauge; in 
fact, I have not shot my 12-gauge this sea- 
son. I expect to go on a wild turkey hunt. 
and shall take the 20, as I have confidence 
that I can stop an old bull turkey as far as 
any of them. 




















During the past two seasons I have made 
several 20-gauge converts from among my 
friends who were using 12-gauges, and one 
man who used a 10 had to admit that I 
could kill ducks cleaner than he could, and 
his gun was by a noted English maker. 

Florida is a good country for a man who 
enjoys shooting and fishing. There are 
plenty of quail, snipe, ducks, and besides 
there are considerable numbers of wild tur- 
keys and deer, and sometimes a bear. If he 
wants to fish, there is no limit. 

There is no better climate; it is scarcely 
ever down to freezing point, and should the 
days be warm, it is cool nights so that a 
tired hunter can enjoy a good night’s rest 
and feel like repeating the preceding day’s 
hunt. 

I was out shooting the other day with a 
friend of mine who was using a 12-gauge 
made by one of our best makers, and while 
he is a splendid shot, he was not killing his 
birds clean. I had my 20, and he remarked 
that he did not see why my birds were 
killed .deader than his. I asked him to try 
my gun. He fired four shots at four quail 
and killed each of them dead. He said at 
once he would order a 20, which he did 
when he got home. I would say that I was 
shooting two drams of New Shultz and %- 
ounce No. 10 shot, while he was shooting 
26 grains Infallible and 1%4-ounce No. 8 shot. 

I claim that the .20 is so much lighter 
that you can swing easier and thus center 
the birds with more accuracy. When you 
get through at night after a long tramp it 
makes a lot of difference whether you are 
carrying a 5%4-pound gun or 714-pound; be- 
sides the shells are much lighter. Then at 
night when you review the day’s work you 
feél that you have been more sportsmanlike 
to.kill your birds with the small amount of 
shot than you would feel had you hurled a 
handful of shot after them. 

Since I have used the small loads I fee! 
ashamed to shoot. such heavy loads as 1 
used to at a poor little quail or-snipe, and 
while I am not an expert shot, I am con- 
templating getting a .28 for quail and snipe. 

While game is still plentiful in some sec- 
tions, if there is not a combined effort 
among the sportsmen in the course of a few 
years, the only man who will have any good 
shooting will be the man who owns a pre- 
serve. 20-BORE. 

Florida. 


Regarding Indoor Range Work by 
Lady Pistol Shooters 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you please tell 
me what is the best score ever made by an 
amateur lady pistol shot, indoor regulation 
range, 20 yards, by artificial light. I belong 
to the pistol club here (Tacoma, Wash.) and 
a few nights ago a lady made 41 out of a 
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possible 50. Some parties here claim it is 
a world’s record; I claim not. This score 
was not made officially, as it was done after 
the regular shoot was over. 


Washington. M. M. COULON. 


We have not the data at hand by which 
we can tell the best lady’s score under 
above conditions, but a write-up in another 
part of this issue on the pistol work done 
by Mrs. C. C. Crossman of St. Louis will be 
interesting to Mr. Coulon and our other 
pistol and revolver shooters.—Editor. 


Information Asked on the 1895 .35 
Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will some one 
kindly give me information through the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life regarding the accu- 
racy, velocity and energy of the 1895 box 
magazine .35-caliber Winchester rifle using 
the Hudson Thomas pointed bullet? 

New Jersey. C. M. MURTLAND. 


A 75-Yard Score 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At the request of 
J. Edward Gates, a subscriber to Outdoor 
Life, I am enclosing you a photograph of 





Score at 75 yards, with a .32 Ideal Win- 
chester rifle. The seven shots within the in- 
ner circle were made in succession, The last 


six can be covered with a silver dime. 


target of some shooting which I did on De- 
cember 25, 1911. This shooting was wit- 
nessed by some noted rifle shots, among 
whom are: Samuel A. Cooley, U. Grant 
Hawkins and J. Edward Gates, all of Fair- 
chance, Pa., and Curtis Liston, champion 
rifle shot of the world, 1910, of Uniontown, 
Pa. JOHN L. DARBY. 
Pennsylvania. 
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Bitterly of Denver Continues His Fast Rifle Shooting 


In our last number we recorded the speedy work of A. G. Bitterly, who at the New 
Year’s shoot of the Denver Rifle Club made a score of 476 out of a possible 500 at 200 
yards off-hand; and this month we take pleasure in publishing the result of a 100-shot 
score made by him on January 13th at the Denver Indoor Shooting Club, when he rolled 
up the score of 2480 out of a possible 2500,10 scores of 10 shots each. Mr. Bitterly’s 
shooting was done on the German ring gallery target, shooting at 25 yards off-hand. 
This score was made in 100 consecutive shots, and it was the first time he ever tried 
for a 100-shot record. In this case he came within 4 of trying the world’s record. We 
publish herewith the best five scores of the ten shot. 


©0e060 


Mr. Bitterly’s five best 10-shot scores, counting 248, 249, 249, 249, 250, from left to right. 
German ring target; %-in, center. 





The Lid is Off on the Bolt vs. Lever Discussion for Two Numbers 


Strong evidence of smouldering fires in the camps of both the lever and bolt action 
enthusiasts has led us to believe it best to reopen this controversy for the period of a 
couple of months, in order to allow any correspondents to be heard who have something 
more to say on this subject. We shall ask that all contributors make their statements as 
brief as possible, and omit all unnecessary sarcasm ard personal remarks from their let- 
ters. We shall designate the April and May numbers of the magazine as those for which 
we will receive contributions on this subject. We do not wish our correspondents writing 
on other subjects to withhold their matter for these numbers, but would ask them to send 
on their usually interesting general contributions as usual, as we hope to have room for all. 
Of course we shall exercise our general prerogative of rejecting any manuscript submitted. 
Copy for the April number should be in hand not later than March 5th, and for the May 
number not later than April 5th. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


David P. Platt, Upper Falls P. O.. Md.— 768 foot seconds. Energy 115 foot pounds. 
What is the velocity and penetration of the Penetration 3, %-inch boards. Weight of 
.25 and .3880 Colt? Also their muzzle en-  .32-20 W. C. F. 100 grains. Velocity 820 
ergy? What is the muzzle energy and pen- foot seconds. Energy 149 foot pounds. Pen- 
etration of the .32 short S. & W. and the etration 4, %-inch boards. Weight .44-40 
32 W. C. F., .88-40 and .44-40 from a re-_ bullet 200 grains. Velocity 1,028 foot sec- 
volver? Also of the .41 R. F. shot from the onds. Energy 469 foot pounds. Penetration 
Remington derringer? Willthe .38 short Colt 7, %-inch boards. Figures given for .32-20 
give good results in the Colt Army special? and .44-40 are results secured when shot 

from Colts revolvers. From rifles the pene- 





Answer.—We have but little data concern- 
ing the .25 auto Colt or the .41 short R. F. 
The former will average for penetration at 
10 feet about 2% %-inch pine boards, and 
the latter about 1% to 2 similar boards. 
Weight .380 Colt automatic, bullet, 95 grains. 
Average muzzle velocity, 866 foot seconds. 
Energy 158 foot pounds. Penetration at 10 
feet 44%, %-inch pine boards. Weight. 32 
S. & W. short bullet 88 grains. Velocity 


tration, velocity and energy would be great- 
er. All cartridges mentioned U. M. C. 
make. We have never had occasion to use 
the .38 short in a revolver but are informed 
that it is not satisfactory for target 
purposes due to the length of the cyl- 
inder, which was particularly designed for 
the longer cartridges. Their use in these 
arms is confined to common shooting and 
defensive purposes, 
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git oin a Gun Club | 


No need to worry about game laws. The ‘‘Clay Bird’’ 
is always in season and ready to make its elusive and 
delusive flight. 

An afternoon at the traps, in competition with enthusi- 
astic trapshooters, strengthens you mentally and physically 
and better fits you for the daily ‘‘grind’’. 

Trap-shooting is 


Most Fascinating and Invigorating. 


If you have no gun club in town, we will help you 
organize one. Our interesting and instructive booklet ‘‘Gun 
Club Organization’? sent free on request. Send for this 
booklet and we will work with you to have your Club in 
readiness for an early shoot. 


Address Department 23. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 





A Winter Sport Book, by Reginald Cleaver; 
62 pages and numerous illustrations; $1.50 
net; The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

An honored sage has said that the one de- 
cisive sign of old age was when a man pre- 
fers his professional work to his recreation; 
feels more interested in it, and gains from 
his successes in work more joy than from 
the fleeting triumphs of his play-hours, This 
should be sufficient warning for us to grasp 
the various little rays of sunshine as they 
come to us, and not, after sundown, go 
searching for the light that could so easily 
be found a few hours before. There is 
much in this book to admire from an outdoor 
man’s point of view. The illustrations are 
decidedly artistic and rare taste has been dis- 
played in their placement, The chapters on 
“Winter Sport in Switzerland,” “The Desire 
for Perfection,” ete., are clever conceptions 
from original minds, 


All About Airedales, by R. M. Palmer, A. B.; 
120 pages; $1.00; illustrated; the A. A. A. 
Publishing Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The value of this book is best shown in the 
fact that this is the edition issued 
within a year. No one in this country is bet- 
ter qualified to write of the Airedale than 
is the author, who is president of the North- 
western Airedale Terrier Club and secretary- 
treasurer of the Seattle Kennel Club. In the 
introductory chapter Mr. Palmer says: “This 
work is intended to partially satisfy a long- 
felt want in giving the thousands of fanciers 
of this breed, who have never raised or 
owned a dog of any sort before, something 
to help them along in furthering the useful- 
ness, education and personal pleasure of 
owning what all Airedale fanciers gladly ac- 
claim to be ‘the best dog on earth.’ The book 
treats of breeding, training, raising, work- 


second 


ing and hunting the Airedale, and is well il- 
lustrated with pictures of well-known dogs 
and hunting incidents, and gives useful in- 
formation for all terrier breeders, 


Onawago, by Will Cumbock Ludlow; 311 
pages; cloth, $1.25; the Antiquarian Pub 
Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

The author (who died in 1907) has contrib- 
uted much to the sportsman press, including 
Outdoor Life, of eight or ten years ago. Mr. 
Ludlow was a student of the American In- 
dian, and to those who have followed th2 
habits and customs of the savages this book 
will be interesting. In this story of Indian 
life he portrays a little-known Indian girl, 
the betrayer of Pontiac; Bruce Long, a con- 
tradiction unto himself, and an interesting 
character called Martha. 


Night Hunting, by J. E. Williams; 98 pages: 
$1.00; illustrated. 


In this book, by a great hound lover, spe- 
cial attention is given to the subjects of 
breeding, training and handling the night 
hunting dog. the author having devoted a 
lifetime to this work. The origin and devel- 
opment of the ’coon hound is extensively 
treated, The book contains much useful in- 
formation, expressed clearly, and is not only 
instructive but highly interesting. 

The Horse, by David Buffum; 160 pages; 70 
cents; Outing Publishing Co., New York. 


Mr. Buffum takes up the common, every- 
day problems of the ordinary horse-user, such 
as feeding, shoeing, simple home remedies, 
breaking, and the cure for various equine 
vices, An important chapter is that tracing 
the influx of Arabian blood into the Eng- 
lish and American horses, and its value and 
limitations. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 


Trade Literature 


The new Ithaca catalogue comes to us this 
year in a rich cover exeéuted in the three- 
color process from a drawing by Lynn Bogue 
Hunt, The various models of shotguns are 
shown in their natural colors, printed on 
heavy enameled paper. The pages are em- 
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bellished with clever hunting sketches, the 
book throughout being done up in the high- 
est style of the printers’ art. This year the 
Ithaca company announces a new gun, their 
No. 1 Special, a .28-bore. 














